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THE MAGIC OF A KISS, 


**T have brought your dinner, father,” 
The blacksmith's daughter said, 

As she took from her arms a kettle 
And lifted its shining lid; 

“There's not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this—”’ 

And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left a childish kiss. 


The blacksmith toreJoff his}apron, 
And dined in happyjmood, 

Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble food, 

While all about him were visions 
Fall of prophetic bliss; 

But he never thought of the magic 
In his little daughter's kiss. 


While she, with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, 

Stopping at sight of a equirrel, 
Catching some wild bird's lay. 

And I thought how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we should miss, 

If always our frugal dinners 
Were seasoned with a kiss. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILLS. 

Three bills on Woman Suffrage are now 
before the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. One of them is the usual Con- 
stitutional Amendment providing for com- 
plete Suffrage; this bill was reported in the 
Senate, and has been laid on the table by 
general consent, while the other bills are 
pending. The bill to amend the ‘‘School 
Suffrage” act, which has passed the House 
of Representatives and now awaits action 
in the Senate, has already appeared in these 
columns, It met with some opposition in 
the House, but finally passed in what is con- 
sidered the most satisfactory way,—with- 
out any count of votes, It is worth remem- 
bering that the two most effective speeches 
in support of the bill were made by Demo- 
crats, Mr. Robbins of Pittsfield and Mr. 
Moriarty of Worcester. The bill 1tself 
might be improved, perhaps, at one or two 
points, but removes all the objections that 
have hitherto afforded ground for public 
complaint among women, so far as I know. 

The bill for Municipal Suffrage is before 
the House, but has not yet been taken up 
for final action. It is as follows: 


An Act to secure to Women the Right to 
hold City and Town Offices, and to vote 
for City and Town Officers upon all Mu- 
nicipal Affairs and Town and City Busi- 
ness, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

Sec. 1. Every female citizen of this Com- 
monwealth of twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, who has the educational qualifica- 
tions required by the twentieth article of 
the amendments to the constitution (ex- 
cepting paupers and persons under guard- 
ianship), who shall have resided within this 
Commonwealth one year, and within the 
city cr town where she desires to vote six 
months, next preceding any meeting of cit- 
izens, either in wards, voting precincts, or 
general’ meeting for municipal purposes, 
and who shall have paid by herself or her 
trustee, parents, master, or guardian, a 
State, county, city, or town tax, which 
within two years next preceding such meet- 
ing has been assessed upon her or her trus- 
tee, and any female citizen otherwise qual- 
ified, who shall by law be exempted from 
taxation, shall have a right to vote at any 
such town or city meeting fortown and city 
officers, and shall have the rigbt to vote 
upon all municipal matters and questions 
which may legally come before the town or 
city; and any such female citizen may hold 
any city or town office to which she may 
be elected or appointed. 

Sec. 2. Every female citizen having the 
qualifications specified in the preceding sec- 





tion, with the exceptions therein named, 
shall be assessed by the assessors, in May, 
a poll-tax not exceeding one dollar, as a 
State, county, city, or town tax, in the 
place of her residence, unless she requests 
the assessors not 8o to assess her. 

Sect. 3. Any female citizen of thisCom- 
monwealth who has been omitted in the 
May assessment may, on or before the first 
day of October in any year, give notice in 
writing to the assessors, accompanied by 
satisfactory evidence, that she was on the 
first day of May of that year an inhabitant 
of such city or town, and, that she desires 
to pay a poll-tax and furnish under vath a 
true list of her estate, both real and person- 
al, not exempt from taxation. She shall 
thereupon be assessed for her poll and es. 
tate; and the assessors shall, on or before 
the fifth day of October iu each year, re- 
turn her name to the clerk of the city or 
town, in the list of the persons so assessed. 
The taxes so assessed shall be entered in 
the tax list to the collector of the city or 
town, and he shall collect and pay over the 
same in the manner specified in his warrant. 

Sect. 4. All lawsin relation to the regis- 
tration of voters shallapply to women upon 
whom the right of vote is herein conferred; 
provided, that the names of such women may 
be placed on a separate list, and when the 
name of any female citizen has once been 
registered and placed on the voting list of 
any city or town it shall continue on the 
list from year to year as long as she contin- 
ues to reside in such city or town, and to 
pay any State, county, city, or town tax 
that has been assessed on her or her trustee, 
as aforesaid, in any city or town in the 
Commonwealth within two years previous 
to any voting day. 

Sect. 5. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 

A substitute bill has been moved by Mr. 
Bugbee of Boston, which gives the right of 
voting on municipal affairs to women who 
pay taxes, but tono others. Itis as fol- 
lows:. 


An Act to Secure to Women the Right to 
Vote for City and Town Officers upon 
—_ of a Taxon Real or Personal 

roperty owned by them. 

Sec. 1. Every female citizen of this Com- 
monwealth of twenty one years of age and 
upwards, who has the educational qualifi- 
cations required by the twentieth article of 
the amendments to the constitution (except- 
ing paupers and persons under guardian- 
ship), who shall have resided within this 
Commonwealth one year, and within the 
city or town where she desires to vote six 
months, next preceding any meeting of citi- 
zens, either in wards, voting precincts, or 
general meeting for municipal purposes, 
and who shall have paid by herself or her 
trustee a county, city, or town tax, which 
within two years next preceding such meet- 
ing has been assessed upon her or her trus- 
tee, for real or personal property owned by 
her, or held in trust for her, within the cit 
or town where she desires to vote, shall 
have a right to vote at any such town or 
city meeting for town and city officers. 

Sec. 2. Any female citizen of this Com- 
monwealth who has been omitted in the 
May assessment may, on or before the first 
day of October in any year, give notice in 
writing to the assessors, accompanied by 
satisfactory evidence, that she was on the 
first day of May of that year an inhabitant 
of such city or town, and that she desires 
to furnish under oath a true list of her es- 
tate, both real and personal, not exempt 
from taxation. She shall thereupon be as- 
sessed for her estate; and the assessors shall, 
on or before the fifth day of October in each 
year, return her name to the clerk of the 
city or town in the list of persons so assess- 
ed. The taxes so assessed shall be entered 
in the tax list to the collector of the city or 
town, and be shal! collect and pay over the 
same in the manner specified in his warrant. 

Sect. 3. All laws in relation to the reg- 
istratien of voters shall apply to women 
upon whom the right of vote is herein con- 
ferred; provided, that the names of such 
women may be placed ona separate list, 
and when the name of any female citizen 
has once been registered and placed on the 
voting list of any city or town it shall con- 
tinue on the list from year to year as long 
as she continues to reside in suchcity or 
town without changing ber name, and to 
pay any county, city, or town tax that has 
been assessed on her or her trustee, as here- 
in provided. 

ect. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of May of the current year. 
7. W. &. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—HIGHER EDU- 
CATION FOR WOMEN. 


3 CAMDEN-HovsE Roap, KENSINGTON, 
Lonpon, W., Feb. 26, 1881. t 
Dear Mrs. Stonz:—By the very first 
post leaving England, let me have the 
joy of sending to you, and through you to 
all the friends of ‘‘Woman’s Pecrage with 
Man in our Republic,” the good tidings 
that Cambridge University has opened her 
gates, freely, broadly and without barrier 
of any kind, to all women who desire to 
become co-students with men. This is the 
most hopeful sign of the times yet given 
any where—all facts considered—in favor of 
the ‘‘Higher Education of Women.” Now 
let Harvard, Yale, etc., etc., follow the no- 
ble example of their elder sister, without 
delay. Will you not find room in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for the following extract 





from the London Daily Telegraph (of which 
Edwin Arnold is editor-in-chief) of yester- 
day, Feb. 25. Yours in good hope of the 
near coming era of ‘‘Woman’s co-sovereign- 
ty with Man.” 
WitiiAM Henry CHANNING. 

[The article from the Daily Telegraph 
with particulars of the action by which this 
desirable result is brought about will be 
given next week.—Eb. ] 





ANNUAL REPORT NEW ENGLAND HOSPI- 
TAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

No institution in the city deserves the 
support of women more fully than this, 
since it has from the beginning kept steadi- 
ly in view the interests of her professional 
education. The medical management of 
the hospital is entirely in the hands of wo- 
men, with the exception of a board of con- 
sulting physicians, who have given to it 
their countenance, sympathy and help 
whenever needed. The board of managers 
is composed of both sexes, who work alike 
zealously for the great interests of educa- 
tion and charity. It gives to graduates 
from the various medical colleges an oppor- 
tunity for thorough responsible clinical in- 
struction. The students reside in the hos- 
pital for a year or more and have direct 
care of the patients under the direction of 
the physicians. It has a training school for 
nurses, which has been eminently success- 
ful, its graduates giving great satisfaction 
and meeting with immediate employment. 
It has also a woman pharmacist, who has 
constant practice in her important work. 

The educational importance of this work 
can hardly be over-estimated; it has given 
our women pbysicians an established repu- 
tation and public confidence, which they 
could have gained only after long years of 
struggle without it. Wherever any interest 
in medical education for women has been 
aroused this hospital is known and looked 
to as a model and encouragement. Students 
have repeatedly come from Europe to avail 
themselves of its advantages. 

The charity to women is very great; for 
mapy who have suffered for years for want 
of the care of one of theirown sex in whom 
to confide, have here found relief and cure. 
“I would have died before I would have 
gone to a man for treatment,” is an expres- 
sion often heard in the wards, coupled with 
blessings on the means which have restored 
them. However unreasonable such an ex- 
treme expression may be, there is no doubt 
that the woman physician can meet many 
difficulties which are insuperable to a man, 
and the best physicians acknowledge this 
and call in the aid of women in their own 
private practice. Here, es everywhere else, 
union is strength, most of all the union of 
two dissimilars, making a chord, as do the 
differing sexes. ‘ 

The hospital managers are now very anx- 
ious to increase and perfect their work, 
which, in the increasing interest in Wo- 
man’s work, becomes even more important. 
One especially desirable object is to build 
and endow a new maternity house, which 
will enable them to reccive many cases 
which they must now refuse, and also to 
manage the work better by alternating the 
two houses, and letting each have a thor- 
ough purification before patients are again 
admitted. 

Will not some wealthy woman <eeking 
an investment for her money,—an invest- 
ment not for her own pleasure, but for the 
blessing and instruction of countless of her 
fellow-women,—give to this institution the 
sum necessary for a modest maternity cot- 
tage, on which may be inscribed the name 
she would most delight to honor? What 
monument to mother or wife or sister or 
child or friend could excel this in perma- 
nence and tenderness and beauty? 


~~ 
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MKS. SPENCER AND RADICALISM. 

Any new form of religious truth or new 
representation of an ethical gospel is most 
fortunate in having for its apostles superior 
men and women, whose lives commend 
them to the judgment, whose faces bear the 
impress of the thought they express, ard 
whose ‘‘rare and radiant” souls illumine 
their belief, as the sun penetrates earth- 
mists. 

This was my thought as I left Parker Me- 
morial Hall iast Sunday, after looking at 
the picture of “‘A Radical Church” through 
the clear eyes and hopeful vision of Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer. I had never seen the 
lady, and had never heard a radical dis- 
course before. It was an hour for which I 
had been unconsciously preparing through 
long years ot battling with old forms and 
creeds, yet clinging cespairingly to the old 
fundamental truths of orthodoxy, which I 
dare not give up, while I was equally afraid 








to grasp the new. An independent, con- 
scientious soul early steeped in Calvinism, 
with every natural instinct toward freedom 
of thought and action, is such a battle- 
ground as only God knows how to pity. 

I listened to Mrs. Spencer last Sunday 
morning much asa captive might listen to 
an offer of freedom from a beautiful spirit, 
afraid to follow and dreading to remain 
longer in the old prison-cells; and surely no 
angel of light, standing at barred doors, 
could more fully awaken all the esthetic 
appreciation than did Mrs. Spencer in the 
minds of her audience. The veriest skeptic 
on the ‘‘Woman question” must be silent 
when this lady embodies the affirmative ar- 
gument. Nature seems to have fashioned 
her in a spirituelle mode, as an unanswer- 
able proof that a woman may combine mas- 
culine intellect, and manliness of moral 
courage and purpose with a gentle woman- 
liness, a sweet, winning voice and a phy- 
sique so frail as to involuntarily call out 
every instinct of protection from both sexes. 
As well hurl the ‘‘strong-minded” epithet at 
the fleecy, delicately-tinted cloud, floating 
above, as to apply it to this woman, whose 
pale face and rosy color at the throat sug- 
gested the simile. 

But to the subject-matter of the dis- 
course. The Ideal Radical Church was pre- 
sented to us, even to the details of church 
worship in such finished form as the sculp- 
tor gives us his angel from the marble, 
after long years of careful chiseling. To 
me it seemed like opening the doors before 
a beautiful painting saying, ‘‘Make one like 
this,’’ then closing them leaving us all un- 
trained, and untaught, without pencil or 
easel. The way to reach this ‘‘Ethical pas- 
sion for the supreme good” seemed hidden 
and obstructed by the dense thicket of our 
own undisciplined natures, hedged about 
by the world’s temptations and uncharitable- 
ness. She seemed to have scaled the 
heights, to stand in a rarefied atmosphere 
like Murillo’s transfigured womanhood, with 
her foot on the crescent of old superstitions, 
and eyes upraised towards light and truth. 
But the steps to climb! Where are 
they? Itis just this vagueness and indefi- 
niteness in the modern advocacy of free 
thought that is, to me, its greatest objec- 
tion. Our natures are too many-sided, our 
tendencies to step aside are too strong, and 
our dangers are too imminent to be saved 
by theories that belong on the heights. The 
opportunities for frequent confession and 
absolution constitutes the fatal attraction 
of the Roman Catholic religion, recognizing 
as it does the imperative demand of our 
natures for an ever-present help. When the 
ministers of free thought shall put into 
their sermons help for practical every-day 
living, when the exceeding frailty of our 
nature is recognized, and the masses shall 
be told how to subject the lower nature to 
the higher, in the plain, simple way, that 
alone can reach them, then shall Radical- 
ism have a heart that shall reach out and 
sympathize with lower humanity and win 
unto itself followers that can never be 
reached by the head alone. E. D. K. 

WANT OF PROMPTNESS. 

EpiTor JOURNAL:—Though attention is 
frequent'y called to the fact that‘‘women are 
not, as a whole, prompt to the proper busi- 
ness, at the proper time,” my experience the 
last week leads me to repeat the statement. 
May not theconstant harping on the sub- 
ject of tardiness, like the drops of water, at 
length affect the mass? 

Within a few days, twice have I been 
summoned to an “important committee 
meeting,”—such, at least, was the purport 
of the call in each case. The former was 
to be held at 10.30 A. M. Women whe are 
active in more than one of the many causes 
of the day, learn to value time by the min- 
ute rather than by the hour. Promptly, 
therefore, at 10.30 o’clock I was on the 
spot,—the only person, till 11 o'clock; after 
which the chairman and several others, one 
by one, appeared. I had wasted the half- 
hour, and did not feel called upon to await 
the uncertain quorum. 

The second cail was for a meeting at 12 
o’clock. I was there, and, at 12.20, when I 
left, no others had arrived. I have since 
heard that the latter meeting was quite full, 
but could not be called to order till 1 o’clock, 
there not being a sufficient number present 
before that hour. 

Unless we are individually responsible 
and willing to pear the burdens that we 
take upon ourselves, are we not doing more 
harm than good, not only as regards the 
neglect of some great trust, not only by 
bringing disgrace upon our sex, but asa 
matter of example to the rising generation 
of women? A. M. M, 

Boston, March 3, 1881. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Saran M. PerKrns 1s at present at 
Cleveland. She has fractured a limb. 


Miss Emma Hows, of Boston, has been of- 
fered the position of soprano in Rev. Dr. 
Beecher’s church, Brooklyn, at a salary of 
$1000 a year. 


Miss E. A. Kunessury is lecturing with 
marked success in New York. She is wel- 
comed to churches, and spite of the bad 
weather and walking, has good audiences. 
Miss Kingsbury isa devoted and faithful 
Suffragist. 


Mrs. Jotra Warp Howe has an elabor- 
ate review of Frances Power Cosse’s 
“Duties of Women” in the Christian Register 
of last week. Mrs. Howe is only slowly re- 
covering from her lameness. 


Mrs. J. F. Loverra read a paper upon 
the Passion play at Ober Ammergau, at a 
meeting of the Old South (Worcester) 
Church literary society at the residence of 
Mr. W. A. Denholm last week. 


Miss Barsara Scort, of Montreal, be- 
queathed $30,000 to found a chair of civil 
engineering in the McGill College; $2,000 
for aclassica] scholarship, to be called ‘‘The 
Barbara Scott Scholarship;”’ and $2,000 to 
the building fund of St. Gabriel Church, of 
Montreal. 


Mrs. Upriaut, of, Rockland, Iowa, fur- 
nished eleven sons to the Union army, and 
ten of them were in the service at the same 
time. When one of them fell by a rebel 
bullet, the eleventh—the baby—stepped to 
the front to take his place. Congress has 
passed an act giving her $30 a month the 
remainder of her life. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintendent of 
the Department of Scientific Instruction of 
the Women’s National Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Association, spoke by invitation be- 
fore the National Educational Association 
in convention in New York, on Thursday 
last, on ‘‘The desirability of having the na- 
ture and effect of alcohol taught in public 
schools.” She spoke well and was heartily 
applauded. 


Mrs. THEopoRE D, Fisuer, of the Farm- 
ington Times has been invited by the Mis- 
souri Press association to prepare and read a 
poem before the forthcoming meeting of the 
association. The lady very gracefully de- 
clines, saying that she thinks she has 
enough to do with five babies, a husband, a 
house, a newspaper, and a flower garden to 
take of, without putting in any extra time 
and labor on other kinds of poetry. 


Miss EuLen L. Barron, of Portland, has 
charge of a school for deaf mutes, which 
has been open but a few years, and the 
teaching is by articulation, the pupils read- 
ily comprehending the words spoken by the 
movement of the lips. The advantage of 
this system over that of the sign system was 
clearly shown in the rapid answers to ques- 
tions, including mathematical problems, 
and the manner in which it puts the deaf 
and dumb in communication with the out- 
side world. The exhibition was greatly 
enjoyed by all. 


Harriet J. Mitt writes to the London 
Times that the account recently given of the 
burning of Carlyle’s MS. in John Stuart 
Mill’s house is incorrect. ‘Valuable 
papers,” she says, ‘‘were not left about in 
Mr. Mill’s house, nor was the disaster owing 
to him, beyond the fact that he had lent the 
manuscript to the person at whose house it 
was destroyed. Having heard Mr. Carlyle’s 
own account of all that passed between him 
and Mr. Mill, when the fatter carried him 
the fatal news, and also of the alarm felt by 
himself and Mrs. Carlyle at the state of 
Mr. Mill’s distress, I can safely say that none 
of the statements made agree with the facts 
of the case.” 


Mrs. Frances E. WILLArp’s trip through 
the Southern States has been delayed on ac 
count of the continued ill-health of Miss 
Gorpon, her secretary, and the postponed 
presentation of the Hayes’ portrait. After 
the 7th of March she goes at once to Aiken, 
Charleston, Atlanta, and southern cities. 
She has been for the past few weeks filling 
engagements in Maryland, Virginia and 
Washington. One of her recent addresses 
was made in the Mt. Vernon street M. E. 
Church of Baltimore, Dr. Thomas Guard, 
the well-known orator and pastér of the 
church, presiding, and most heartily com- 
mending home protection and all other 
branches of work under the supervision of 
the W. C. T. U. She spoke also in both of 
the Southern Methodist churches of the 
city, and received many kind and expressive 
commendations for the Union from such 
conservative quarters as these. 
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POETRY. 


A FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


‘Over the grass, and into the clover, 
We stepped, that sunshiny afternoon; 
Crowds of bees around us hamming 
Over and over their drowsy tune. 


Over the woods the sunshine rested, 
Flickers of shade crept close to our feet; 
Over our heads the apple boughs murmured, 

Filling the air with a fragrance sweet. 


Two happy children, we sat ‘mid the clover, 
Crowding our laps with its dainty bloom, 

Merrily laughing its leaves to uncover, 
Pilling the air with its sweet perfame. 


Quickly he lifts to my eyes a treasure; 
“A four-leaved clover, oh lady fair, 

Take from my hand this sign of pleasure, 
Twine it to-day in your golden hair. 


*T give you all that a Knight can offer, 

Wealth and honor, palace and bower, 
Worlds of happiness, seas of splendor 

All in the leaves of a single flower.” 
Laughing I anewer: ‘Your gift is royal; 

I give no guerdon for wealth or land; 
But with this little pink flower of beauty, 

I crown you Knight of the Royal Hand.” 


‘Years have passed and again we tread 
The grass-grown path to the clover field; 

The boy and girl are youth and maiden; 
Life all its treasures tous doth yield, 


**A world for me,’’ the whip-poor-will calleth. 
“A world for thee,”’ is the blackbird’s cry. 
Softly, sweetly the echo comes to us, 
Borne by the south wind blowing by. 


Silent, but happy, we sit ’mid the clover, 
Under the apple-tree’s shady leaves; 
Sleepily, drowsily, coo the pigeons, 
Out of their nests in the old barn eaves. 


In my hand he placee a four-leaved clcver, 
“Oh love, I give thee no wealth or fame, 
Bat in this one little plant of summer, 
Lies the love of my heart and my spotless name,”’ 


Softly I answer, ‘‘O best, O dearest, 
Love and happiness never can part; 
And I to-day, with this emblem of fortune, 
Crown you Knight of the Loving Heart.”’ 


“*A world for me,” the whip-poor-will singetb; 
“A world for thee,”’ is the blackbird’s call; 

“A world for us both,”’ the robin replieth, 
And into our hearts the echoes fall. 


> 
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IN TWO5. 
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BY W. C. GANNETT. 


Somewhere in the world there hide 
Garden-gates that no one sees 

Save they come in happy twos,— 
Not in ones, nor yet in threes, 


Bat from every maiden’s door 
Leads a pathway straight and true; 
Maps and surveys know it not; 

He who finds, finds room for two! 


Then they see the garden-gates! 
Never skies so blue as theirs, 
Never flowers so many-sweet 
As for those who come in pairs. 


Round and round the alleys wind; 
Now a cradle hars their way, 
Now a little mound, behind,— 

So the two go through the day. 


When no nook in all the lanes 
But has heard a song orsigh, 
Lo! another garden-gate 
Opens as the two go by! 


In they wander, knowing not; 
“Five and Twenty!” fills the air 
With a silvery echo low, 

All about the startled pair. 


Happier yet these garden-walks; 
Closer, heart to heart, they lean; 
Stiller, softer falls the light; 
Few the twos, and far between. 


Till, at last, as on they pass 

Down the paths so well they know 
Once again at hidden gates 

Stand the two; they enter slow. 


Golden Gates of Fifty Years, 
May our two your latchet press! 
Garden of the Sunset Land, 
Hold their dearest happiness. 


Then 8 quiet walk again; 

Then a wicket in the wall; 
Then one, stepping on alone,— 
Then two at the Heart of All! 
oo From “ Unity.” 
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NO MORE. 
BY ARTHUR H. CLOUGH. 


My wind has turned to bitter north, 
That was so soft a south before; 
My sky, that shone so sunny bright, 
With foggy gloom is clouded o’er; 
My gay green leaves are yellow- black 

Upon the dark autumnal floor; 
For love, departed once, comes back 
No more again, no more. 


A roofless ruin lies my home, 
For winds to blow and rains to pour; 
One frosty night befell—and lo! 
I find my summer days are o’er. 
The heart bereaved, of why and how 
Unknowing, knows that yet before 
It had what e’en to memory now 
Returns no more, no more. 











Jennie’s Graduation Dress, 

“Now go on with your studying, Jennie. 
It’s useless to discuss the matter.” 

‘‘But, mother. I don’t see—” 

“Of course you don’t see, dear, but when 
your father has decided, he has decided, 
you know. Don’t think any more about it. 
Come, I can’t spare you but fifteen minutes 
more. You must help me on Johnny’s 
jacket—just the buttonholes, my eyes are 
80 poor.” 

““Why don’t you get Miss Stitchson to 
amake the buttonholes?” 

“Don’t ask me. What did your father 


say yesterday noon, and again just now at 
supper-time? If you will make them I can 
get the jacket finished to-night. He needs 
it enough.” 

“‘Now, mother Mayberry, it’s too bad! 
Tom’s suit is shabby, but I don’t believe he 
One day more won’t make much 


difference, any way; and I will help on the 
buttonholes tomorrow afternoon if Prudy 
don’t come for me to practise that duet with 
her.” 

‘No, no, my dear. ‘Never put off till 
tomorrow what can be done to day’—Grand- 
ma’s motto, you know. I wish you would 
bear it in mind more than youdo. There 
—now you mustn’t say another word—keep 
your thoughts on your lesson. I shan’t 
speak for fifteen minutes.” 

At this Jennie resumed studying, for she 
was as desirous as her mother was for her 
to be correct in recitations. She had been 
dreading this last review in history, which 
was to determine her rank in scholarship. 
And her father was anxious that she should 
stand high at graduation—only three weeks 
hence. He bad even taken pains to go over 
with her all the battles of the Rebellion and 
the events of the Franco-German war, dates 
were such a trouble to her; and taught her 
an old method of bis own for memorizing 
such things accurately. 

She went on patiently with the words of 
the book. But I am sorry to say her 
thoughts wandered to Prudence Winn’s new 
dress, and to a small package in her pocket 
which she had not as yet had the courage— 
opportunity, she would have said—to show 
her mother; yet which she must see this 
very evening, if her long-cherished hopes 
were to be fulfilled. 

A pencil was needed to mark the battle of 
the Wilderness for her memorizing method, 
and in taking it from her pocket out came 
the package also. Her pink cheeks took on 
a deeper hue as she hastily snatched at it 
before it fell to the floor, and there was a 
confused droop of her quivering eyelids 
before her mother’s questioning glance. Not 
a word was said, but Mrs. Mayberry extend- 
ed her hand and Jennie dared not ignore 
the unspoken request. 

‘‘What does this mean, daughter? Jordan 
& Marsh’s shop bill—black silk—samples!” 
said Mrs, Mayberry slowly, as she unfolded 
the little package. 

‘I wanted to know what it would cost,” 
came the reluctant words, as the girl’s ner- 
vous fingers turned and returned the pages 
of her history. ‘‘Other girls, lots of them, 
do.” 

“Do what?” 

“Send for samples.” 

‘‘Without consulting their parents? I 
hope not, Jennie. How could you?” 

There was no answer, and the question 
was repeated. But before she had time to 
reply Mr. Mayberry and Tommy—who had 
been busy over an hour in the barn looking 
after the comfortcf the little heifer and 
Nan, her mother, and seeing that Jinks, the 
old roan, and Daisy, the pony, were all 
right, and everything about the premises 
snug and orderly—came hurriedly in. 

Mr. Mayberry, quick to read faces, saw 
that something unpleasant was under con- 
sideration. Presuming it was the same 
subject — graduation and its expenses— 
which had been talked over at tea-time, he 
said: ‘‘I’ve been thinking it all over, Jennie. 
I can’t bear to have you feel unhappy and 
dissatisfied, and instead of giving money 
for hiring music that day and evening I’ll 
let the class have the use of our piano—you 
and Prudiv Winn can play well enough for 
anybody who’ll be there. How do you like 
that? I'll take it to the schoolhouse, and 
back, too.” 

Jennie did not answer. She had recov- 
ered from her confusion, and only a sickly 
smile showed that she had understood his 
suggestion. 

*‘A good idea—don’t you think so, moth- 
er?” he added, with a little chirrupy laugh, 
which Mrs. Mayberry answered with anoth- 
er—but hers was forced and hollow. 

Tommy saw the samples of silk, still in 
his mother’s hand. ‘Something for my 
new jacket-trimming, is it?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. Jennie, you might as well tell 
your father about it,” was the response, in 
low, sad tones. 

Jennie began to cry. 

‘Hi! hi!” said her father cheerily. ‘‘This 
won’t do for a seventeen-year-uld young 
lady. What’s up? I don’t see anything to 
cry about. You’re getting nervous, sis. 
Too much study, I’m afraid. [I shall be 
glad when you get through this terrible last 
term. But you’re coming out well—that’s 
not the trouble, { hope? Let’srun over the 
battles again, so as to be sure of them.” 
And he took up the book which she had 
pushed aside. 

Mrs. Mayberry laid the strips of silk 
upon the book. ‘‘What do you think of 
those?” she said gently. 

‘‘Those?” he asked. ‘‘Why, what are 
they? How came you by them?” 

“Is it best for Jennie to have agraduation 
suit like either of them?” 

“Our Jennie? Good grandmother of Me- 
thuselah! Our little Jennie rigged out like 
a fifty-year-old? You’re joking, wife!” 

Jennie had ceased crying and now looked 
up anxiously. 

‘Never was I more in earnest, John.” 

‘*Well, I don’t pretend to know about 
these things. But you don’t really want it, 
do you, child? Such a gloomy thing. Why, 
you ought to have something bright and 
cheerful then, it seems to me.” 

“It would be very serviceable,” said Jen- 





nie, meekly, 





“Serviceable—how?” queried her father. 
‘Your mother’s dresses are always service- 
able—and they are not silk. And then look 
at the cost of it. Whew! Ten—fifteen 
dollars, 1 suppose.” 

*‘More than double that,” returned Mrs. 
Mayberry. 

“That settles the question. No, it will 
not be serviceable for my daughter—not at 
that price.” 

“But if I get the school at Stapleton?” 
asked Jennie. 

“Ah! if! Time enough to talk about silk 
dresses when you’ve money that you don’t 
know what to do with. If you do teach, 
you shan’t begin for over a year.” 

**More than half the girls in our class will 
have silks for graduation, Prudy says, and 


‘I suppose she will; she looks like that 
kind of a girl. And, as usual, her father is 
going to Sorrow my mowing machine next 
summer, and the new plough that I must 
buy in April. No, no, daughter—no biack 
silk for you yet. However—let mesee. [ 
have it now! One of my happy thoughts— 
just in the nick of time, I declare!” 

He drew out his pocket-book, and from 
its folds took several bank-bills. ‘‘Mr. Si- 
monds paid for his hay this afternoon. I'm 
right glad to get the money just now—was 
intending it for acertain purpose, a plan 
your mother and I made a while ago. But 
I’ve changed my mind within an hour, and, 
Jennis, if you'll wear the same dress you 
have on now—this neat gray flannel with 
the pretty pink neck-tie—at the graduation, 
you shall have every cent he paid me—to 
spend as you choose.” 

Jennie looked troubled. 

“I'll be there to see,” he added. ‘‘More 
over and likewise,” he continued merrily, 
“Tommy and I will get as many spruce 
trees and as much evergreen to trim the 
school room as you will accept. And 
mother’!] lend all her plants, every flower- 
pot, I’ve no doubt.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” responded 
Mrs. Mayberry. 

“The graduation, or commencement, 
rather—for then you will really begin your 
life as a woman,” said Mr. Mayberry, 
“ought to be a joyful occasion. And yeta 
serious and thoughtful one, as you then lay 
aside childish things and take the first step 
toward the sober realities of life. AndI 
want you to know, Jennie, that that first 
step will have much to doin determining 
your future course. Don’t begin with show 
and extravagance then, even if you—that 
is, I—can afford it; it would not be right or 
becoming.” 

‘‘Mike Bray hasn’t any overcoat, father, 
because Mary’s got to have a new gown to 
graduate in,” said Tommy. 

‘And Mrs. Drayton told me a fortnight 
ago that Hannah had left the High school 
on account of the expense of graduetion,” 
said his mother. 

‘*‘Well—I suppose there are others ‘in the 
same box,’ as Uncle Russell expressed it. 
He said to me the other day that he shouldn’t 
be able to take up bis note as soon as he 
expected, next month, his two boys’ school 
expenses are so great this last term.” 

‘All the girls are telling what they shall 
wear, andl thought—I expected—” began 
Jennie in a trembling voice. 

Her father interrupted her, placing the 
bank-bills in her hand. 

“Think of it over to-night, dear. You 
have had good teachers, and you are fond 
of them, I know, and are attached to your 
mates. Have had many happy hours in the 
old school room; will wish to look back on 
the last days spent there with pleasant mem- 
ories. Spend the money—it is yours now— 
in a way that will give you the most de- 
lightful recollection.” 

‘‘Now, please, let us drop the subject,” 
said her mother, laying the samples on the 
work-stand, and taking up Tommy’s jacket. 
‘‘Am I to have your help on the buttonholes, 
dear?” she added, quietly. 

Jennie gave her a bright smile, gathered 
up the bits of silk, went directly to the 
stove and threw them in the fire. 

“Buttonholes, buttons—anything you 
say,” was her answer, as she seated herself 
on astool at her mother’s side, that both 
might sew at the same time. 

“How about your battles? Dates all 
right, daughter?” asked her father. ‘‘Let 
me hear them.” 

She recited them slowly and correctly, 
ending with a gay laugh, and—‘‘I was de- 
termined to have them right.” 

*‘And you have succeeded. Add another 
—a victory for general good sense, at May- 
berry Point. What's the date?” 

‘Never mind. Graduation day, we'll 
call it, perhaps,” acd having clasped her 
purse with a vigorous snap, there was a 
twinkle of its steel rings as she slipped it 
into her pocket; and then her skilful fingers 
rai rapidly through the mazes of button- 
hole stitch. So Tommy’s jucket was com- 
pleted, and he was glad enough to have it 
ready to wear the next day. 

Graduation day was remarkably fair for 
March. The school-room was crowded 
with the parents and friends of the pupils. 
Every body admired the decorations of ever- 
green and flowering plants, which Mr. May- 
berry not only provided, but assisted in ar- 
ranging. 





Not one of the pupils passed more cred- 
itably through the exercises than Jennie 
Mayberry, and certainly no one looked pret- 
tier than she in her modest grey dress, with 
a pink bow at her throat. More than one 
among the gentleman visitors inquired who 
that handsome girl in grey was—‘‘and such 
easy charming manners,” added some. 
‘And such a fine scholar,” said others. 

The music—‘‘only Jennie Mayberry’s pi- 
ano, and singing by the pupils” —was liked 
so well that a persistent encore of the last 
song brought its repetition, during which 
Mr. Mayberry, bearing a large package, 
passed siowly up one of the crowded aisles 
to the teachers’ platform. When the sing- 
ing ceased, all eyes turned in expectation 
toward bim as he carefully unfolded a large 
picture from its wrappings. 

It was a fine engraving, a portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln,in a beautiful frame. ‘““My 
daughter’s gift to the school, in memory of 
pleasant hours here passed,” said Mr. May- 
berry to the principal. 

A complete surprise was this, and every- 
body seemed astonished at the generous 
gift. In afew words Mr. Mayberry told 
the story of its purchase. Then it was 
hung on the wall back of the teachers’ 
desks, 

And that is the way that the change in 
the graduation exercises of the High school 
at Mayberry Point was brought about; and 
why the pupils wear their every day dresses, 
and furnish their own music, and make the 
decorations themselves for that occasion. 
The reason, too, that there is always such a 
large class to graduate; and that there is less 
love of dress and finery among the young 
people of the place; and such good books 
in its school library; and so many nice pic- 
tures on the school-room walls; and those 
two Rogers’ groups in corners, 
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AN ANTI-SLAVERY EPISODE IN BOSTON. 


The fugitive slave enactment was to be 
tested in Goston in a manner little dreamed 
of by the quiet-loving friends of Daniel 
Webster. It was the famed case of Shad- 
rach, and occurred on Saturday, Feb. 15, 
1851. He was a waiter at the Cornhill Cof- 
fee House, known better as Taft’s, then as 
George Young’s, and now as Hall & Whip- 
ple’s. A warrant was served by Deputy 
Marshall Patrick Riley and ex-Constable 
Byrnes, at the instance of Purser Debree of 
Norfolk, Va., of the United States Navy, 
who claimed him as a fugitive. Charles 
Devens was at this time United States mar- 
shal. The deputies pretended to be needing 
breakfast, and when Shadrach waited upon 
them they seized him and hurried him to 
the United States Commissioners’ Court, in 
the State’s court-house, without even allow- 
ing him to take off his waiter’'s apron. He 
declared that, come what might, he would 
not be returned to the South alive. His ar- 
rest was speedily known, and the excite- 
ment spread like wildfire. The courtroom 
was quickly crowded, dark faces being nu- 
merous and conspicuous. Samuel E. Sew- 
all, Ellis Gray Loring, Richard H. Dana, 
Jr., Charles List and Robert Morris volun- 
teered as counsel. They obtained a delay 
till afternoon to prepare for the defence— 
Commissioner George Ticknor Curtis tell- 
ing them that the proceedings must be 
“summary.” Soon after the adjournment, 
and while Shadrach was waiting, dinnerless, 
in the courtroom, in charge of Pat Riley, 
the black men surrounded Shadrach and 
bore him towards the door, impinging Riley 
powerlessly behind its green-baize folds, 
and then taking the former rapidly down 
stairs, and up Court street to Cambridge, 
where he was placed in a hack and driven 
towards the bridge, and doubtless over it 
into Cambridge, before the astonished offi- 
cers fully comprehended what was going 
on. That night he was got to Concord, 
and thence northward till Canada’s hospi- 
tality made it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to again capture him. The town was 
in delight at the neatness of this rescue and 
the discomfiture of Riley—even those not 
particularly anti-slavery in sentiment re- 
joicing that the victim escaped. 

Who did this thing was long a question. 
No doubt Elizur Wright, and Lewis Hay- 
den, and Robert Morris, and Charles G. 
Davis, and a large crowd of others, black 
and white, had eachahandinit. But the 
law never took hold of them seriously. 
They were “‘arrested,”’ itis true; but not for 
long. The evidence was wholly circum- 
stantial, and didn’t hold. Robert Morris’s 
instance showed why. He was in the court- 
room. He encouraged Shadrach to ‘‘Go it!” 
He accompanied him down stairs. He 
went with him on arun down Cambridge 
street. Then, like a good citizen, he peace- 
ably passed through Charles street, and 
Boylston street, and so, down Washington 
street, to his office. On his way thither he 
met sundry acquaintances, who, in great 
glee, told him of the escape. He was glad 
to hear it, of course, and encouraged the 
reciters each in turn to tell it all over a sec- 
ond time. When he was arrested for par- 
ticipation in the affair, he summoned all 
these parties as witnesses—each of whom 
narrated his meeting him coming down 
Washington street, to whom they told the 
story of the rescue, to which he listened 











with evident interest. Never was an alibi 
more conclusively proved! And it was be- 
cause the law couldn’t get behind such facts 
that no harm came to the defendants. But 
the Administration was far from satisfied at 
these doings—in the very home of the Sec- 
retary of State. Fillmore issued a special 
proclamation on the third. day after Sbhad- 
rach’s disappearance, signed by Daniel Web- 
ster—oh! humiliation!—directing prosecu- 
tion against all aiders and abettors of this 
flagitious offence, and for the arrest of all 
found to have harbored or concealed the 
fugitive. To prevent further surprises, 
possibly, Marshal Devens purchased sixty 
revolvers and distributed them among depu- 
ties and assistants. These measures were 
succeeded by fresh arrests of humble per- 
sonages, but nothing came of them. To 
show the interest taken in the result, such 
men as Charles Francis Adams, Ellis Gray 
Loring, Stephen C. Phillips, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and others, responded generously with 
money for the best defence of the accused, 

Shadrach got from Concord safely, as I 
have said, being carried therefrom north- 
ward, at night, in a covered wagon, by the 
son of one of the saints of the abolition 
cause, and she a mother in Israel. There 
was a good Free-soiler then living in Con- 
cord—now gone, alas!—by the name of Ad- 
dison G. Fay. He was one of the select- 
men, and, with an instinct born of danger 
in the future, such as all anti-slavery men 
possessed in those days, he had dropped 
this man’s name in the box to serve asa 
juror in case he should be drawn in any of 
the venires, It did turn out that the United 
States marshal, in making up his jury list 
for the term at which these ‘‘rioters” were 
tried, drew forth this man’s name. He 
served, and, by a concatenation of events, 
there were no convictions. Years after, 
Mr. Dana, counsel for the accused, was 
riding in the White Mountain region, and 
fell into conversation with the driver, who 
informed him he had met him before in the 
Shadrach cases in Boston, being then on 
the jury. ‘Tell me, then,” said Dana, 
‘thow it was you did not agree in any of 
those cases, for it always seemed to me the 
evidence was quite conclusive in regard to 
the participation of one or two of the de 
fendants in that affair. I have often won- 
dered at the disagreement of the jury, and 
never could account for it.” “Oh!” said 
the young and ruddy driver, with admirable 
sang froid, ‘1 was the man who carried 
Shadrach at night from Concord!” Mr. 
Dana's long-continued wonderment sudden- 
ly ended.— From ‘‘ Old. Time Sketches in Com- 
monwealth.” 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 

The American woman to day has not to 
fit herself for merely a social or domestic 
position; or, fitting herself for something 
more, she may yet bring to that position, if 
events shal] make that her chief place, a 
nobler aim than it has been wont to pos- 
sess. With the larger freedom, larger op- 
portunities for the activity and growth of 
her faculties are opening to her. The 
learned professions, so called, are all of 
them leaving at least their doors ajar, so 
that she may enter if she will, even if they 
do not welcome her. Many kinds of indus- 
try, heretofore closed against her, are now 
inviting the deft facility of her hands, the 
quickness and accuracy of her wits. Liter- 
ature is rapidly becoming her province. 
The teacher’s desk she almost monopolizes. 
Colleges are one after another inviting ber 
entrance, where she shows herself the equal 
of the young men in scholarly capacity. 
Philanthropy is learning that she has special 
gifts for its ministrations, executive as well 
as sympathetic and inspiring, and places of 
philanthropic responsibility and trust, both 
private and public, are seeking her official 
services. On the platform she competes 
with male orators in drawing audiences, 
and, no longer much helped by the curiosity 
to heara woman speak in public, wins a 
hearing by the power of her eloquence or 
the wisdom and virtue of her thought. And, 
therefore, though to sit worthily at the head 
of a household, and to wield all the mighty 
influences potent to control human destiny 
involved in that position, must still be the 
central seat of woman’s throne and sov- 
ereignty, her aim in life may be immeasur- 
ably broadened and hightened by these new 
opportunities, and her power fitly to order 
and inepire the home, the center of her 
sovereignty, may be vastly increased and 
enobled by the wider outlook and the larger 
knowledge which the fitting of herself for 
these other responsibilities and services 
would necessarily bring. To enlarge and 
elevate one’s aim in iife, if it only be ear- 
nestly pursued, isto secure the education, 
the discipline, the growth and strengthen- 
ing of character adequate to the fulfillment 
of the aim. And then, even though all the 
special objects sought may not be reached 
in detail, that grandest object of all is 
reached—the formation of strong, firmly 
centered, nobly guided character, which 
impresses its power on all human life 
around, purifies and invigorates the social 
atmosphere, end lifts all aims and causes 
with which it comes in contact to nobler 
achievement.— From a discourse by William 
J. Potter. 
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FOUND HER CHILDREN. 

Stepping in at the State police head- 
quarters a Boston Journal reporter found a 
picture of perfect happiness in a group of 
four young children clinging to their moth- 
er, from whom they had been separated by 
a month’s wanderings. Their story, as told 
by the mother, Mrs. Annie M. Paull of 
Bristol, R. 1, was a narrative of quite re- 
markable interest. She says that her hus- 
band, Henry Paull, on December 22 gave 
her some money to go to Providence and 
buy some Christmas presents for their five 
little ones. When she returned a few hours 
later she found the house locked and de- 
serted. The movable and most valuable of 
the house furnishings had been taken away, 
and, as she afterwards learned, were sold. 
She ascertained that Mr. Paull had taken all 
but the youngest child, a baby in arms, and 
had gone with them to New York. A week 
previous he had obtained her signature to a 
paper purporting to give her consent to 
placing a mortgage of $200 upon the house, 
but she afterwards learned that he had 
mortgaged the place for $2500. Deputy 
Sheriff Lyman B. Bosworth took up the 
case in behalf of the deserted wife, and 
traced the party to the Metropolitan Hotel 
in New York, where they remained two 
weeks, thence to the house of Capt. Brig- 
ham at Fall River, and finally learned that on 
Wednesday last the father had brought the 
children to the Baldwin-place Home for 
Little Wanderers in this city. 

The assistance of Detective Wade was 
procured, and the Rhode Island officer, with 
Mrs. Paull, visited the institution. The 
children no sooner caught sight of the moth- 
er than they jumped from their seats and 
ran to her with screams of delight, and they 
refused to stir from her side while they re- 
mained in the city. It seems that the fath- 
er took the children to the home, and, rep- 
resenting that he had no place or suitable 
means to provide for them, had arranged to 
have them remain until June 1, agreeing to 
pay $2 per week board for each. Mrs. 
Paull cannot account for her husband’s ac- 
tions. He is now underarrest in Bristol on 
the charge of desertiog his family. 

oe 


GEORGE ELIOr. 





Thackeray died during the Christmas 
holidays, and now the greatest of his suc- 
cessors has died at the same time. George 
Eliot—for by that name more than by any 
other she will be always known—was the 
woman of the greatest intellectual power 
who has written in England. In point of 
what is called genius, Charlotte Bronté is 
perhaps her rival, but for the union of gen- 
lus, mental force, and scholarly acquire- 
ment, George Eliot is supreme among her 
sisters. 

Her power of sympathetic appreciation 
and representation of character—the crea- 
tive genius of the story-teller—was prodig- 
ious, and among all historical novels her 
‘‘Romoija” must dispute with ‘Henry Es- 
mond” the first place. It is a woman's pic- 
ture of a woman, and the woman’s heart's 
plea for her, while the setting of the pic- 
ture, the old Italian Florence, is a marvel- 
lous reproduction, so far as any modern 
knowledge can judge. In ‘‘Adam Bede,” 
the figure of Dinah stands with Jeanie 
Deans, a creation as pure and permanent as 
Shakespeare’s women. We can not follow 
the long and vivid list, but in the first mo- 
ments of hearing of her death a sense of 
the great service rendered by such power to 
mankind instinctively recalls the forms with 
which it is associated. 

Mrs. Browning calls George Sand ‘‘thou 
large-brained woman and large - hearted 
man,” and there is much of the same feel- 
ing in contemplating George Eliot. In 
both cases, perhaps, there is also a similar 
feeling of pain and regret with the aspects 
and conditions of their private life. Ru- 
mor has said much of George Eliot, but 
few know the facts. The interest of the 
world is with the work of her genius, and 
with her influence and position in English 
literature. She leaves behind no writer in 
her own kind of her own class, and the 
country which is proud of Miss Austen, 
Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Somerville, and Char- 
lotte Bronté may well lament this death, 
and feel that its intellectua! glory—a glory 
which is blended of such various rays—has 
been enriched by the splendor of that pow- 
er which was ‘“‘self-styled” George Eliot.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 





MEN AND WOMEN. 

Of course, no woman can beso dull of 
observation as not to know that men are in- 
variably flattered by the abject appeal of a 
woman (especially if she be young and pret- 
ty) to save her from some transient peril—a 
runaway horse, a swaying boat, an irascible 
bull. Obviously it makes the smallest mas- 
Culine soul swell with herculean glory to be 
clasped round the arms (or in extreme cases, 
the legs) and beseeched to exhibit the hero- 
ism of his sex. Possibly he may be shak- 
ing in his shoes, and the application to help 
anybody but himself may be rather inop- 
portune, especially if the suppliant be plain 
orelderly. . . . Lonce asked a dentist 
whether gentlemen or ladies gave him the 
most trouble? and he replied, “Oh, gent!e- 





men, beyond question! I operated upon a 
great many officers just before they went to 
the Crimean War, and I assure you that 
many of them who are now Balaklava and 
Inkerman heroes behaved in a very unhe- 
roic way indeed in the chair in which you 
are sitting. Womenscream a little, but are 
always ready to thank me for what I do for 
them. Men moan and groan and abuse me!” 
It would be amusing to inquire whether 
other dentists make similar reports. : 
The making of a true home is really our pe- 
culiar and inalienable right; a right which 
no man can take from us, for 2 man can no 
more make a home than adrone can make a 
hive. He can build acastle ora palace; 
but, poor creature! be he wise as Solomon 
and rich as Croesus, he cannot turn it into a 
home. No masculine mortal can do that. 
It is a woman, and only a woman; a woman 
all by herself if she likes, and without any 
man to help her, who can turn a house into 
ahome. Woe to the wretched man who 
disputes her monopoly, and thinks, because 
he can arrange a club, he can make a home. 
Nemesis overtakes him in his old bachelor- 
hood, when a home becomes the supreme 
ideal of his desires, and we see him—him 
who scorned the home-making of a lady— 
obliged to put up with the oppression of his 
cook, or the cruelty of his nurse!” —Frances 
Power Cobbe. 
edo —___—_ 
MES. HAYES. 

Mary Clemmer in the last Independent 
gives a charming picture of the White 
House and its inmates so cordial on her 
part, and so creditable to them that we take 
pleasure in making the following extract :— 

“It is true that this administration has 
been made remarkable by the absence of 
both liquor and dancing from the White 
House; yet, in fact, neither ‘stupidity’ nor 
‘dullness’ has been the result of their ab- 
sence. No administration since the begin- 
ning of the war ever sent forth anything 
like the stream of hospitality that has flow- 
ed continually from the White House ever 
since Mr. and Mrs. Hayes entered its doors. 
It is not stated to their discredit that the 
three ladies who preceded Mrs. Hayes made 
no attempt to see one-half of the number of 
people on whom Mrs. Hayes has poured the 
heart-radiance of her smile and the encir- 
cling warmth of her beneficent presence. 
Mrs. Hayes's great gift of ‘receiving’ is due 
in part to the large richness of her tempera- 
ment, and in the other part to her Chris- 
tian consecration, her purpose, more than 
her impulse, to do to all others, of every 
name and condition, just as she would have 
them do to her, were she in their piaces. 
The result of these two positive factors has 
been a hospitality whose largeness, warmth, 
kindliness, tenderness even has never been 
equaled by any mistress of the White House 
since Mrs. Madison; and it is doubtful if it 
was by her in its spiritual element, for Mrs. 
Madison, with her infinite finesse, memory, 
and graciousness, was a woman of this 
world in that worldly sense which Mrs, 
Hayes is not. 

‘In addition to the usual presidential re- 
ception, Mrs. Hayes, from the beginning of 
the administration to its close, has invari- 
ably been at home to welcome whoever 
chose to call upon her from eight to ten 
o’clock each evening. Thus there is searce- 
ly an evening in the week when the Green 
Parlor is not full of people, from in and 
from out of the city, sittingin delightful 
informal communication with the mistress 
of the mansion, who fills the hand of each 
guest with flowers, us he or she departs. 
No matter what her gifts or graces, no wo- 
man, mistress of the White House, ever 
gave so much of herself to the people be- 
fore as Mrs, Hayes has done.” 

—_——— *@eo 
A PIONEER WOMAN'S HARDSHIPS. 

Of an old lady who lately died in Michi- 
gan, the Detroit 7ridune thus speaks: ‘In 
November, 1836, her husband, Jonathan 
Scales, and she set out with an ox-team from 
Erie County, N. Y., for Michigan, and 
after undergoing a most tedious journey 
reached Charlotte. There they built a log 
cabin, and for a long time they did not see 
a white person. Her husband died five 
years after, and she was left to battle with 
the hardships of pioneer life, with eleven 
children, of whom six were dependent on 
her for support. For along time the only 
religious meetings in the vicinity were held 
at her house by Rev. Father Bennett, now a 
superannuated minister of the Methodist 
Conference. Her house was used as a Post 
Office, court-house, church, tavern and pri- 
vate dwelling, and consisted of only one 
room with twelve in the family. 








Invalids should not Fail 


To use the famous blood alterative, spring 
tonic and nerve restorative, known as Wy- 
omoke. Eminent physicians in all schools 
of medicine recommend this nerve invigor- 
ator as a positive nerve specific in all nerv- 
ous diseases, heart affections, broken down 
constitutions, ete., etc. Price only $1.00, 
$1.50 and $3.00. Sold by all druggists. 
Letters from gentlemen and ladies in the 
highest walks of social and public life, who 
have been benefited by using this remedy, 
sent on application. Copies are with each 
bottle of Wyomoke 





For Sunday Schools 


The Beacon Light! 


“The trae Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 


THE BEACON LIGHT is an unusually attractive 
and beautifal Sunday School Song Book, by J. H. 
Tenney and Rev. E. A, Hoffman, who have had a 
very successful experience as song writers and com- 

rs. Their book is one of the best ever made. 
The Beacon Light has many noble hymns, ard the 
sweetest of melodi Speci copies mailed for 
30 cents; liberal reduction for quantities. 


CANTATAS. 











Choirs and Societies will do well 
to end the masical season by = 
rming either a Sacred Cantata. as Buck's h 
Peaim, $1; or Chadwick's splendid ‘‘Joreph's Bond- 

4," $1; or Butterfleid’s **Belshazzar,” $1; or try 
the very easy “Esther,” 50c.; or Rooc’s always popu- 
lar ‘‘Haymakers,”’ $1; or Buck's classical “Don 
Manio,"’ $1.50. 


The Emerson Method for Reed 
Organ. 


(92.50.) By EMERSON and MATHEWS, is among 
the very best, and has a good collection of instru- 
mental and vocal music. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8sTUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 

















Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 


duced rates, 
SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen 


bd Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
fs length, $3.00 per dozen, 


Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

10.00 per dozen, 
bes Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
o a ‘Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
ozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
old pictures of every description. Commissions so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the requeet of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the eame regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body ym | 
have shown themselves fally equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of daty 
have fully equalled the boys, Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased eo 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As ehe hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gymj 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stu 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The ee) Mapmnny for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all 7 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, excepton 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianes to Hent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt. 


506 Washington Street, Bosten. 
Over Williams & Everett's 

















NEW BOOKS. 


The Servant Girl Question. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. “Little 

Classic” style, $1.00. 

A series of essays by one of the most brilliant of 
Americ n writers on a subject that interests all Am- 
erican families. Mre. Spofford's little book may not 
solve all the difficulties of this intricate question, 
but housekeepers will read it with sympathy, and 
can hardly fail to derive positive benefit from it. 


Pearls of Thought. 


Edited by M.M. BALLOU. 16mo, fall gilt, $1.25. 


This little book consists of wise and pungent sen- 
tences gathered from the whole domain of literature, 
and is constructed upon the same admirable plan 
which Mr. Ballou employed in his previous work of 
similar character, “A Treasury of Thought,” which 
has proved so acceptable. 


A TREASURY OF THOUGHT hast 
been issued in more attractive style, and its price re- 
duced from $5 to $4. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Tasteful little volames containing the choicest 
Short Stories, Sketches and Poems. 

1. Evangeline. Tho Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Favorite Poems. — H. W. Longfellow. 

2, Culture, Behavior, Beauty, Books, Art, Elo- 
quence. Power, Wealth, Illusions. — R. W. Emer- 
gon. 

3. Nature, Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. Suc- 
cess, Greatness, Immortality. — R. W. Emerson. 


4. Snow-Bound. The Tent on the Beach. Favor- 
ite Poems. — J. G. Whittier. 
6. The Vision of Sir Launfal. The Cathedral. 


Favorite Poems, — J. R. Lowell. 

6. In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens. A 
Christmas Carol. Barry Cornwall and some of his 
Friends, — J. T. Fields, Charles Dickens. 

7. The Ancient Mariner. Favorite Poems. Favor- 
ite Poems. — 8. T. Coleridge, William Wordsworth. 

8. Undine. Sintram. Paul and Virginia. — Fouque, 
St. Pierre. 

9. Rab and his Friends; Marjorie Fleming. Thack- 
eray. John Leech. — Dr. John Brown, 

10. Favorite Poems. Enoch Arden. In Memori- 
am. — Alfred Tennyson. 

11, Elizabeth Barrett Browning; an Eeeay, by E. C. 
Stedman. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship; Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Favorite Poems; Robert Browning. 

12. Goethe; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Tale, Fa- 
vorite Poems. — Goethe. 

13. Schiller; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Lay of 
the Bell, and Fridolin. Favorite Poems. — Schiller. 


Flexible covers, orange edges, 75 cents each. 
These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 


be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 





—sY—— e 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50, 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 pages, covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profuund insight into Puritan charae- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no supe. 
rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hill-country 
are fall of high local color, pathos and piquancy, amd 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears and 
smilee, Their naration is vigorous and spirited, 
sparkling in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New Eng- 
land life are individuals more graphically portrayed. 
** * Truly a work of rare literary excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest. 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 


Fitz-James O’Brien’s Tales 


Sketches and Poems, 


= volume, 12mo, with portraits and illustrations 
-00. 

A collection of the choicest productions of the 
brilliant New York literature, edited by Wu1tam 
WINTER, and accompanied with a memoir of Mr. 
O’Brizn. 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY EDITIONS OF 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tenny- 


son. 


The volumes are all uniformly bound ina rich ané 
attractive style, with fall gilt edges. Price, $2.50 
each, . 

The binding is brilliant and attractive; the pages 
are broadand shapely; the type is clear and vivid; 
the paper is firm and white; there are copious notes 
and indexes; the illustrations are by Dore, Darley, 
Linton, and other celebrated artists; the volumes are 
of convenient size and shape. 





Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club, 


F Price, $2.00. A work of over 400 pages, containing 
choice gleanings from the discussions on philosophy, 
religion and literature, of Bartol, Weiss, Everett, 
Emerson, Channing, Frothingham, Hedge, Fiske 

Alcott, James, Cranch, Higginson and other leaders. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. Boston 
D. LOTHROP & C0.'3 | A Remarkable Book, 
NEW & FORTHCOMING —Tai—— 


BOOKS. 


A hundred well selected volumes for children in a 
home lib:ary are worth more to children than a hun- 
dred thousand voiumes in a public library, and one 
volume in the hands of achild of which itis the 
owner, is of far more value than a great many from a 
public library or borrowed from friends. 


Egypt (The History of). 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 12mo. Cloth. 
100 full page illustrations. $1.50, 12mo. Half Ras- 
sia. 100 full page illustrations, $2.00. 

There isin the story of this peegte and country an 
element of mystery which attracts even the reader 
who does not care for historical reading in general. 
Iu the preparation of her work Mrs. Clement has not 
only had the advantage of extensive reading —— 
the subject, but of personal travel and knowledge. 
She has skillfully condensed the vast amount of ma- 
terial at her command, and presents to the reading 

ublic a volume which needs only to be examined to 

ecome & standard. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 


By MISS C. M. YONGE. Author of Young Folks’ 
Histories of Germany, France, England, Rome, &c. 
12mo. 132 illustrations, $1.50. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The many readers of Ruby Hamilton will be pleased 
to find in one of the characters in this volume an 
old acquaintance. The —— manner in which 
the story is told, its hos and healthy religious 
tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new vol- 
ume by this young author. 


(To be ready March 4th.] 


Chips from the White House; 


Or Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters and other writings of all the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Prepared by F. 
CHAPLIN. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

It gives an idea of the mental force and style of our 
twenty presidents, and mucl insight into the course 
of American History and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal 


The Only Way Out. 


By MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. A Temperance 
story of the highest order. 12mo. $1.50 
The characters are strongly drawn and the scenes 
are wrought with a genuine dramatic power. 








Mrs, Diaz’s Writings 
Have been transferred from James R. Osgood to D. 

Lothrop & Co. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY SERIES.—The William 
Henry Letters. William Henry and His Fiiends., 
Lucy Maria. 

Each in one 16mo. volume, beautifully illustrated 
and bound. Price per volume, $1.00. 


Domestic Problems; 


Work and Culture in the Household. Two volumes 
in one. Lillustratod. 16mo. $1.00. 


Christmas Morning. 


Chromo lithograph cover. 180 illustrations, $1.25. 4to. 
Cloth. 180 illustrations, $1.75. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz has here Le one of the jel- 
liest, and at the same time sensible story books ever 
offered to the little folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 FRANKLIN STRERT, BOSTON. 





Legend of Thomas Didymus. 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Cloth $1.75. 


Being the result of a long study of the New Tes- 
tament put into the form of a story of the time. 
The book embraces a Commen: on the four Gos— 
pels and all the events in the live of Jesus; a de— 
scription of the condition of the world at the time 
of Christ's coming; the geography of Palestine; a 
description of Alexandria at that day, with its pub- 
lic and private life, and its museums and temples. 
Philo is introduced, and his method of interpreting 
the Old Testament. Jesus is shown as he would 
pear to the various classes around him—to the bigot- 
ed and liberal Pharisees, the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
and the unprejudiced Romans, Interwoven with all 
are the traditions of the Talmud, with the religions 
customs derived from it. The view of Christ taken 
in this book 1s that of a rational Chrietianity, which 
accepts the supernatural element as in harmony 
nature, combining the natural and supernatural in 
one. 


Advanced Readings and Reci- 
tations, 


Compiled by AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, A. M., LL. 
B., Y ae of Elocution, Brown University. Cloth. 


esigned as a manual for oratory, and contains the 

rules for bis successful Special Course of Study, Ex 
ercises in Physical and Vocal Training and Expres- 
sion, in addition to a selection of some 250 Gems of 
Prose and Poetry, which have the merit that 
read and speak well—necessary qualifications too 
ory a —- “= se mpm of omactiens. 

sa -book for both teachers and papils, the pub. 
lishers confidently recommend this wou. 


The Right Word in the Right Place. 


CAMPBELL’S 
Hand-Book of English Syno- 
nyms,. 


With af appendix showing the correct use of Prepo- 
sitions; a collection of foreign phrases, By L. 
J. Campbell, author of “Prenouncing Hand-Book 
of 3,000 Words often Misproncunced."’ 32mo. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The chief use of a Book of Synonyms is to enable 
the writer to choose the appropriate word which for 
the moment he cannot recall whenever he wishes to 
varya form of expression or to speak with greater 


precision. 
This little book, which can be carried convenient! 
in the vest pocket, contains over 40,000 words. A 


in an Appendix a treatment of a showing 
their right use in connection with certain words, 
which can be found in no other book. 


Julia ard Howe’s Books. 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. 
A Plain Record of a Pleasant Journey. 
LATER LYRICS. 
Cloth, 16mo. Each.’........0.....ce008 $2.00. 


re sale hey pp ye 7 ape by mail, post- 
on rece’ ice e Publishers. Cata- 
sas mailed free to any odaress. 








Lee and Shepard, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, March 12, 1881. 














All communications for the Woman's JournnaL 
and all letters relating to its editorial manacement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remi: and relating to the 
business department of the , must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remi in 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
ees gens Se letae See eeeeenee will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
to discontinue and until pay- 

ment of all arrearages is made. 
paper is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. change of Cate poten ce on 


is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 


ions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S ADDRESS. 


The inaugural address of President Gar- 
field was well received. Its tone was high 
and pacific, and calculated to promote gen- 
eral good will. 

But there are twenty millions of disfran- 
chised women, many of whom will feel 
keen hurt at the total forgetting of their 
state and needs, and all the more because 
the President dwelt on the right of the late 
slaves to the ballot, and gave it due impor- 
tance, and his own pledge that so far as his 
power enabled he would uphold their right. 

The daily press has sent the message 
everywhere. But we quote the part devot- 
ed to Suffrage, as follows: 

The elevation of the negro race from 
slavery to the full rights of citizenship is 
the most important political change we have 
known since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of 1787. No thoughtful man can fail 
to appreciate its beneficent effect upon our 
institutions and people. It has freed us 
from the perpetual dangers of war and dis- 
solution, It has added immensely to the 
moral and industrial forces of our people. 
It has liberated the master as well as the 
slave from a relation which wronged and 
enfeebled both. It has surrendered to their 
own orp the manhood of more 
than 5,000,000 of people, and has opened 
to each one of them a career of freedom 
and usefulness. It has gree new inspira- 
tion to the power of self-help in both races, 
by making labor more honorable to the one 
and more necessary to the other. The in- 
fluence of this force will grow greater and 
bear richer fruit with the coming years. 
No doubt the great change has caused seri- 
ous disturbance to our southern communi- 
ty. This is to be deplored, though it was 
unavoidable. But those who resisted the 
change should remember that, under our 
institutions, there was no middle ground 
for the negro race between slavery and 
equal citizenship. There can be no perma- 
nent disfranckised peasantry in the United 
States. Freedom can never yield its full. 
ness of blessings so long as the law or its 
administration places the smallest obstacle 
in the pathway of any virtuous citizens. 
The emancipated race has already made re- 
markable progress. With hapten | 
devotion to the Union, with a patience an 

ntleness not born of fear, they have ‘‘fol- 
owed the light as God gave them to see the 
hght.” ‘l'hey are rapidly laying the mate- 
rial foundations of self-support, widening 
the circle of intelligence, and beginning to 
enjoy the blessings that gather around the 
homes of tke industrious poor. They de- 
serve the generous encouragement of all 

ood men. So far as my authority can 
awfully extend, they shall enjoy the full 
and equal protection of the constitution and 
the laws. 

The free enjoyment of equal Suffrage is 
still in question, and a frank statement of 
the issue may aid its solution. It is alleged 
that in many communities negro citizens 
are practically denied the freedom of the 
ballot. In su far asthe truth of this allega- 
tion is admitted, it is answered that in many 
pee honest local government is impossible 

f the mass of uneducated negroes are al- 
lowed to vote. Theseare grave allegations. 
So faras the latter is true, it is the only 
palliation that can be offered for opposing 
the freedom of the ballot. Bad local gov- 
ernment is certainly a great evil which 
ought to be prevented, but to violate the 
freedom and sanctity of the Suffrage is 
more than an evil; it isacrime which, if 
persisted in, will destroy the government 
itself. Suicideisnotaremedy. If in other 
lands it be high treason to compass the 
death of the king, it should be counted not 
less a crime here to strangle our sovereign 
power and stifle its voice. It has been said 
that unsettled questions have no pity for 
the repose of nations. It should be said 
with the utmost emphasis, that this question 
of the Suffrage will never give peace or 
safety to the States of the nation until each, 
within its own jurisdiction, makes and 
keeps the ballot free and pure by the stroug 
sanctions of the law. 


The principles so clearly stated cover the 
case of women. But the President applied 
and only meant to epply them to the late 
slaves. The wrong and the unworthiness 
of this may be illustrated thus. There are 
forty hungry children altogether. Five are 
fed, and strong men give their pledges that 
they shall continue to be fed. The thirty- 
five other children equally in need of being 
fed, are not fed, nor any offer or pledge 
made that they shall be fed. 

In such a case every one can see the sin 
in the neglect of the uncared-for children. 

We have twenty millions of disfranchised 
women. They are fined, imprisoned, taxed 
and hung, with no jury trial of their peers. 
Their rights of person and of property, 
even their right to their own children all held 
and dictated by others. But in their behalf 





the lips of President Garfield, are silent. 
Eloquent forthe rights of three million col- 
ored men. Dumb for the rights of twenty 
millions of women. God forgive him! 
That great hour, with a hundred years of 
national growth, closed a ‘‘century of dis- 
honor” toward women. 

If the President when he greeted his 
mother with the kiss that blessed her cheek 
and warmed her heart had said: ‘“‘The 
pledge I made to-day to ensure the full citi- 
zenship of three million colored men, I 
make with equal earnest for the full citizen- 
ship of twenty millions of women,” a thou- 
sand centuries of honor which always ac- 
companies justice would have opened out 
for this nation. But the President forgot. 
Sadder still, the nation forgot. Only they 
who know the hurt of disfranchisement felt 
the cruel stab of this neglect. All the same 
it remains true, in the words of the Presi- 
dent, that “To violate the freedom and 
sanctity of the Suffrage is a crime which, if 
persisted in, will destroy the government 
itself.” ‘Unsettled questions have no pity 
for the repose of nations.” ‘‘This ques- 
tion of Suffrage will never give peace or 
safety to the State, until each makes and 
keeps the ballot free and pure by the strong 
sanction of the law.” L. 8. 
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THE CHANGE OF TONE. 


Nothing is more noticeable than the change 
of tone of the press of the country toward 
Woman Suffrage. For years it has been 
respectful. But now it begins openly to 
advocate the full citizenship of women. 

The Boston Zraveller, which has been a 
long time friendlv to this question, in a lead- 
ing editorial of nearly a column on Monday 
of this week accepts the whole issue with a 
frank out-and-out statement which is sig- 
nificant and to its credit. It says: 

So earnestly have women entered into 
every phase of public life, in thought and 
theory, if not in actua: service; so wide is 
their sweep of interests, including all the 
interests of the world, that it is the inevit- 
able result, in the era of calm national pros- 
perity, that the conscious capabilities of 
womanhood seck their proper channels of 
activity. An individual or a nation regis- 
ters its degree of civilization by the de- 
mands it makes onlife. Inward power de- 
mands outward expression. The demand 
that American womanhood now makes 
upon the nation is political enfranchisement. 

If intellectual ability or mcral power are 
the pre-requisites to Suffrage, Woman has 
given abundant proofs that she is equal to 
the occasion. She may quite as safely be 
trusted to drop the ballot in the box as may 
the foreigner or the negro. In fact, the 
bars are an and women are fairly in 
sight of the Promised Land. The most emi- 
nent thinkers of the day are the advocates 
for Woman Suffrage, and this fact is so 
well known that it requires no appendix of 
names to support the simple assertion. The 
need of enfranchisement is inherent in the 
nature of women’s work. Her power in 
educational advancement is recognized as 
desirable. To use this power for the bene- 
fit of the community she must vote on 
school questions. Her peculiar availability 
in temperance reform is welcomed, and to 
utilize this power she must have the right 
of Suffrage. Municipal franchise is felt to 
be essential to the municipal good, and 
with the concession of this comes practically 
the concession of the entire question of the 
political enfranchisement of women. There 
are certain inalienable and fundamental 
laws of justice which no interpretation can 
alter, and which, if it attempt to change 
them, is itself null ard void. The law of 
citizenship is one of these fundamental 
laws, unalterable and abiding in its own na- 
ture, 

These extracts show the Traveller wholly 
on the side of the ballot for women, and 
indicate the change silently going on every- 
where. L. 8. 
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HOUSE WORK AND HELP. 

Since the little notice appeared in this pa- 
per that a careful, trustworthy, very neat, 
but very slow woman well known to me 
wanted a place to work, many applications 
have been made by careful wives and moth- 
ers who need reliable help and are willing 
to pay well for it. There are many women 
who must earn their living, who could be 
sure of good homes, good wages and steady 
work, if they would be willing to do house 
work. 

Persons past middle age remember when 
the intelligent women of New England did 
all the house work and were entirely re- 
spected. It was only when ignorant wo- 
men crowded into this honorable and nec- 
essary occupation that it came to be looked 
down upon. It will get its old place of es- 
teem again when intelligent women take it 
up. The young wives and mothers of this 
generation, who are less strong and vigor- 
ous than those who preceded them, are per- 
ishing for lack of intelligent and trust- 
worthy help, while other excellent women 
are pinched by poverty and dependence, 
who might escape both, if they would ac- 
cept the honorable, useful, healthy work in 
families where they are needed. 

Yesterday this application came to me: 
“IT am seeking a neat, capable woman who 
could take charge of the house. She need 
not do all, but 1 would pay her sixteen or 
eighteen dollars (I can hardly afford the lat- 
ter) ,but would not grudge it to a satisfacto- 
ry person. Then she could hire washing, 
ironing, scrubbing, ete., done. I will give 
a nice woman a pleasant home, a nicely- 








furnished room; she can eat with us if she 
wishes,” etc. 

Why should not such an offer be accept- 
ed by any self-respecting woman, who de- 
pends upon herself? But this is only one 
of many. All over the country among the 
farmers are good homes, where overworked 
women perish for lack of help. L. 8. 
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THE INAUGURATION. 





The Inauguration of General Garfield was 
a truly grand and imposing occasion. The 
weather which had been detestable fora 
week, put ona better behavior. With the 
sunshine came the pageant. Inauguration 
to the great mass of the people meant the 
street parade, and that was brilliant enough 
to satisfy. Pennsylvania avenue fluttered 
with flags, glowed with bunting, and was 
alive with a picturesque throng from early 
morning. During the march the sun illumi- 
nated this magnificent street, and the long 
variegated line that wound down between a 
fringe of patient, delighted humanity. The 
bright instruments of many bands, gaily 
caparisoned, prancing steeds, the regulars 
and militia in uniforms of various kinds and 
colors, a plentitul besprinkling of gilt, the 
colored companies, including the Hampton 
(Va.) institute boys, naval cadets from An 
napolis, the sober blue that appealed to war 
memories, the black of the Grand Army 
veterans and the white coats and black hats 
or vice versa of the political clubs—all these 
made a pageant not often seen in Americe, 

The inauguration reception and ball in 
the national museum building was a popular 
success. From the central, circular main 
building through the arched pillars the 
floor stretched out covering a space of 80,- 
300 square feet. This was filled with peo- 


ple. 

But the attraction wasat the capitol. The 
Senate chamber and galleries were filled 
with distinguished people, awaiting the in- 
auguration ceremonies. Inthe centre of the 
front seat in the gallery opposite the vice- 
president’s desk, sat the president-elect’s 
mother and wife and Mrs. Hayes. The 
vererable woman who sat at the head of 
the seat was regarded with tender interest 
by the whole audience as she looked down 
upon the scene in which her son was the 
most conspicuous figure with a quiet ex- 
pression of joy that was delightful to be- 
hold. Next her sat Mrs. Hayes, radiant as 
ever, her white silk bonnet contrasting viv- 
idly with her black hair, and quite over 
shadowing, by her large frame and strong 
personality, both the mother and wife of 
the president-elect, the latter of whom sat 
at her right and was dressed very quietly. 
The two ladies chatted together constantly, 
and the eldest set the other two laughing 
more than once by her quaint comments on 
the proceedings in the chamber below. 

The bright correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican gives a graphic account of 
the inauguration as follows: 


Before the East part of the capital a great 
platform had been erected and the sight 
tengo from it was a most striking one. 

or rods and rods in front and to either 
side were massed the thousands upon thou- 
sands of spectators, wedged in one solid 
mass so that nothing but their heads could 
be seen. It wasindeed one great sea of 
faces, all upturned with eager expectant 
eyes. Inthe center of the platform at the 
front was a little space raised a few inches 
above the level of the rest, upon which 
stood several chairs, the most noticeable 
being a homely and antique one which tra- 
dition, if not history, says was occupied by 
Washington at his first inauguration and 
which has certainly been used for many 
years on such occasions. In this chair Mr. 
Garfield took his seat for afew minutes 
when he arrived, the others being occupied 
by President Hayes, Vice-President Arthur, 
Mr. Wheeler, Chief Justice Waite and Sena 
tors Pendleton, Bayardand Anthony. The 
elder and younger Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. 
Hayes and one or two other ladies were also 
given seats here. 

About quarter of one Mr. Garfield rose 
from the historic chair, drew from his 
pocket a roll of manuscript tied at one 
corner with blue ribbon and began deliver- 
ing his inaugaral. His appearance was dig- 
nified and even imposing; his voice, though 
not at its best, was still in good condition; 
and his words, spoken with deliberation and 
force, could be heard for quite a distance, 
though of course the great majority of his 
auditors only saw the moving of his lips. 
The crowd was disposed to be enthusiastic, 
and for some time applauded almost every 
sentence with little regard to appropriate- 
ness. A considerable colored element was 
visible, which also made itself audible when 
Mr. Garfield reached the paragraphs regard- 
ing their race. ‘Thank God!” ejaculated 
one of them with much unction when the 
speaker said, ‘“The emancipated race has al- 
ready made remarkable progress.” Again 
when he said, ‘‘It is alleged that in many 
communities negro citizens are denied the 
freedom of the ballot,” a voice was heard 
declaring, “It’s a fact.” The heartiest ap- 
plause greeted the declaration that the col- 
ored race shall enjoy the full and equal pro- 
tection of the constitution and laws. The 
addréss occupied thirty-five minutes in its 
delivery. 

At the close Mr. Garfield turned toward 
the chief justice, who advanced and admin- 
istered the oath of office, the clerk of the 
supreme court holding a beautifully bound 
Bible, upon which the oath was taken. 
Then occurred as impressive an episode as 
has ever- been seen in official life. After 
the new President had been congratulated 
Ww ex-President Hayes and Chief Justice 

aite, who stood next to him, he turned 
around, took his aged mother by the hand 


and kissed her. The old — cup of hap- 


piness at this moment seemed full and run- 
ning over. It is quite safe to say that no- 
y, not even Garfield himself, felt more 
enjoyment of the spectacle of his elevation 
than this woman, whose mind ranged from 
the days of his obscure and poverty-stricken 
boyhood to his pessoas elevation, and no- 
body witnessed the sight but rejoiced at her 
happiness. Mr. Garfield next kissed his 
wife, then shook hands with Mrs. Hayes 
and speedily found the grasp of his hand 
sought by everybody within reach from the 
Vice-President down through congressmen 
to the unknown stranger who could manage 
to push within reaching distarce in the jam 
which soon set in and which the police 
could hardly control. At last the presiden- 
tial party, jostled a good deal of the way, 
returned through the rotunda to the Senate 
wing of the capitol and prepared for the 
ride to the White House, being heartily 
cheered all the bee back. President Gar- 
field and party took their position on the 
stand erected in front of the building near 
the avenue, and the President reviewed the 
rocession which filed Be for two full 
ours, a a splendid display. Despite 
her fatigue, the elder Mrs. Garfield insisted 
upon taking in this part of to-day’s pageant 
also, and for a long while sat in the front 
seat near her son enjoying the sight as fer- 
vently, if not as demonstratively, as her 
wide-awake grandsons, who rejoiced in free- 
dom from the black gloves and decorum 
which their mother had vainly tried to im- 
press upon them in the Senate chamber as 
befitting the dignity of the President’s chil- 
dren. he whole party were glad enough 
to have the long procession at last come to 
an end and give them a chance to settle 
down in their new home. 


The contrast of this peaceful inaugura- 
tion with that of the second term of Mr. 
Lincoln shows the elasticity and strength 
of the government, even when more than 
half the- people are not recognized as citi- 
zens with the rights of citizenship. 

L. 8 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ELIZABETH K, CHURCHILL. 

Elizabeth K. Churchill died suddenly et 
Providence, on Monday the 7th inst., aged 
fifty-two. This announcement will be read 
with pained surprise by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased. 

Mrs. Churchill had suffered from heart 
disease for sometime. But her resolute 
will and interest in ideas and reforms kept 
her active till the last. 

The record of her life is a remarkable 
one. After the death of her husband in 
1863, she carried on a farm, did the farm 
work with her own hands, marketed her 
produce, and strove to make a home for her 
two children, little boys of seven and nine 
years, But eventually this was given up, 
and she removed to Providence, and there, 
after a time began the reformatory and lit- 
erary work, which has made her so well 
and widely known. 

Mrs. Churchill has been an active worker 
in the cause of Woman Suffrage, aiding its 
progress in many States. She was the chief 
organizer and promoter of the Woman’s 
Club in Providence in 1876, whose object 
was social and literary culture. She was 
heartily devoted to its welfare, and at her 
death was an bonorary member of it. She 
was also an active worker in the temper- 
ance cause, and a few years ago she crgan- 
ized a course of Sunday evening lectures, 
delivering several of the lectures herself. 
Mrs. Churchill has written for numerous 
publications during the last twenty-five 
years. She wrote extensively for the Prov- 
idence press, and was frequently a writer of 
Boston letters for the Providence Journal, 
She was on the staff of the New Century, 
published in Philadelphia in the summer of 
1876 during the ‘‘Centennial season,” and 
was an occasional contributor to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. Three or four years ago 
she wrote a little work on mountain scen- 
ery from Bethlehem, N. H., which proved 
quite popular. She was conversant with 
philanthropic movements, and discussed 
social and humanitarian questions with 
vigor and ability. Her energies were equal- 
ly divided between topics of a reformatory 
and literary character. At the time of her 
death, she had in progress a course of lec- 
tures in Providence, the last one given by 
herself being on the important topic of 
‘theredity.” She was a courageous woman 
and held her most radical opinions on their 
merits and without apology. She was a 
most indefatigable worker. But with all 
her literary and outside work, she made 
and kept a home till the last, which her son 
and mother always shared. The Provi- 
dence Press says: ‘She was inclined to 
work from the individual up to the masses 
for the perfection of society. Her ideal 
was high, and the results of her life-work 
deserve notice and will receive a recogni- 
tion much broader than can be secured 
through any public notice; for she has left 
thousands of friends, not only in this city, 
but throughout the country, who will sin- 
cerely mourn her loss. Mrs. Churchill 
will be missed from the ranks of those with 
whom she has associated in various philan- 
thropies, and wherever she has lent a hand. 
Mrs. Churchill leaves a son, Mr. Ernest C. 
Churchill and also a mother and sister who 
will receive the sympathy of all the friends 
of the deceased. Her funeral took place 
from Grace Church in Providence on Wed- 
nesday last. She was buried in Lowell. 








L. 8 
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A GLORIOUS DEFEAT. 


A cheering letter from Indiana shows the 
work and the spirit of the work done in 
that State this winter. The following ex- 
tracts will be read with interest :— 

The women of Indiana have met with a 
“glorious defeat.” A defeat so glorious 
that we can see from it the hand-writing on 
the wall which speaks of early success to 
Woman Suffrage in our State. As you are 
probably aware, Indiana is not very thor- 
oughly organized for the Woman Suffrage 
work alone. Much of the work is done by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
whose platform (in Indiana) has a Suffrage 
plank in the middle, which extends all 
around the edges. We have learned, long 
since, that there is but little use of asking 
for temperance legislation, that there is lit- 
tle use of asking that Woman’s temperance 
sentiment shall be crystallized into law, 
until she holds political rewards and pun- 
ishments in her hands through the ballot. 

The whiskey element comes up to our 
Legislature and says, ‘‘You legislate in the 
interest of those temperance women and 
we will take off your political heads.” 
Those ‘temperance women” will get tem- 
perance legislation just so soon (and no 
sooner) as they can say to the Legislature, 
“Yes, you legislate in the interest of our 
sentiments and we will keep your political 
heads on your shoulders.” This is the 
power of the ballot, in a nut shell, whether 
found in the hands of menor women. With- 
out it women may be called angels but they 
are, in reality, only beggars. Thus while 
we are not especially organized for sys 
tematic Suffrage work alone, the sentiment 
is becoming very strong. 

Upon our return from the Washington 
convention, we set about to follow the ad- 
vice of Mr. Blackwell, and ask for the only 
thing we could ask for this winter, the mght 
to vote for presidential electors. Our first 
trouble was found in the general belief, on 
the part of the public, that such an act 
would be unconstitutional. We found the 
first thing to be done was, to be well-found- 
ed in the law and Constitution. Tothis end 
we secured the carefully-prepared opinion 
of W. D. Wallace, Esq., one of the ablest 
attorneys in our State,—the same as pub- 
lished in the JourNAL recently—and this 
effectually silenced all legal guns. 

A communication in the Indianapolis 
Journal, and the publication of this opin- 
ion brought the matter squarely before the 
people of the State, and it excited general 
discussion. We felt gratified to see the 
large favor with which Woman Suffrage 
was discussed by the press of the entire 
State. It was the exception rather than the 
rule where the press spoke against it. Its 
justice was conceded by nearly all. 

Some papers, however, argued the ‘‘expe- 
diency”’ of such a movement. As if it is 
ever inexpedient to do right! But, all in 
all, the press did nobly. The bill was pre- 
pared by Ex-Governor Baker of Indianapo- 
lis, and presented in due form to the gener- 
a! assembly. We were granted, at once, a 
special committee on Woman Suffrage, 
both in the House and Senate. These com- 
mittees were composed of Democrats and 
Republicans in nearly equal numbers. Our 
bill was reported to both branches of the 
assembly with the unanimous recommenda- 
tions ‘‘that it do pass.” 

It passed a second reading without dif- 
ficulty, and an invitation was cordially ex- 
tended Mrs. Haggart and myself to address 
both bodies in full session. They did not 
limit us in time, but treated the question 
with the dignity that is due it. We each 
occupied forty-five minutes speaking one 
morning in the House and the next in the 
Senate. 

The vote was taken inthe House, result- 
ing in 43 for and 46 against. This was 
much more than we expected, and of course 
we were greatly pleased. Of the affirma- 
tive vote, thirty-eight are Republicans and 
five Democrats; of those opposed, fifteen 
are Republicans and thirty-one Democrats; 
while those absent or not voting, six are 
Republicans and five Democrats. 

Our next thought was to get it through 
the Senate and move a reconsideration ir 
the House, as we were quite confident that 
we could finally carry it there. The bill 
came up for final passage in the Senate Fri- 
day morning at 11 o’clock, and the discus- 
sion of it occupied the entire day. It would 
have done your equal-Suffrage soul good if 
you could have witnessed this scene. The 
speeches, both for and against, were mark- 
ed for their dignity, breadth of thought, 
and most proper spirit 1n treating so great a 
question, There was an entire absence of 
the old-time sneering and contempt that has 
often been heard from those who oppose 
the idea of Woman Suffrage. The Senate 
was crowded with the best people from all 
parts of the State. Seed was sown there 
that will spring up and bear an hundred 
fold on behalf of justice and right. 

The vote was taken, which resulted in 
drawing almost a party line. Allthe Dem- 
ocrats, except two, voting against it. Had 
the gentlemen voted their honest convic- 
tions, our majority would have been ten. 

Now for the real cause of our defeat. 
The sentiment was with us, but many 
prominent Democrats made free to say to 
us, that if we would permit the amendment 
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“white female citizens” to be made they 
would carry the measure, alleging that there 
are 20,000 black women in our State whose 
vote would make the State undoubtedly 
Republican in 1884 if our bill should become 
alaw. Tbis amendment we refused to al- 
low, and we lost the Senate by seven votes 
only. We hope, by furnishing statistics to 
these gentlemen, to dispel this ‘‘black 
cloud,” and at the extra session see our bill 
a upon it, the women of Indiana 
will yote for presidential electors in 1884, 
or 1am not related to the family of pruph- 
ets. Wedo most sincerely desire that the 
matter of Woman Suffrage shall not become 
a party measure, but if it does, woe unto the 
party in Indiana that opposes it. We shall 
ask for a constitutional amendment and a 
resolution te Congress asking fora sixteenth 
amendment at the extra session of the Leg- 
islature, which, in all probability, will be 
called in April. 

I am gratified to see such a general move- 
ment ‘‘all along the line” on behalf of equal 
Suffrage. 1t must be a source of great sat- 
isfaction to you to see so much activity in 
the cause. I smiled at the expression in 
your letter, ‘‘You are young, maybe when 
you are as old as I am you will see Woman 
in full possession of her political rights.”’ 

I firmly believe that the signs of the times 
are all pointing to the one way, and that the 
next decade will witness the full enfran- 
chisement of Woman inthis republic. Am 
I too sanguine? 

I regretted exceedingly that such a 
meagre report of my address before the 
Senate should have found its way into the 
columns of the JourNAL. Your report 
was merely the introduction. I shall take 
pleasure in keeping you informed of the 
progress in Indiana, and trust that we may 
yet lead old Massachusetts. Cordially yours, 

HELEN M. Govear. 
——————- ede 
SUFFRAGE IN ARIZONA WITHOUT BEG- 
GING FOR IT. 


Tucson, Anizona, Feb. 24, 1881. 

Epiror JourRNAL:—Hoping it may bea 
crumb of comfort to the many intelligent 
readers of the JouRNAL I send, unsolicited, 
a report of Woman Suffrage in Arizona. 
Though the Woman Question has never 
been agitated in this territory, not a meet- 
ing called or a petition for that purpose cir- 
culated, our Legislature now in Session 
have passed through both houses a bill 
giving women the right to vote on school 
matters, even to the election of Territorial 
Superintendent and also making them eli- 
gible to all school offices, including that of 
Territorial Superintendent. ‘The Governor 
has signed this bill. They did not wait for 
us to beg for it, but tendered us a slice of 
the loaf, without being asked. This same 
Legislature has raised the salary of super- 
intendent from $1,000 to $2,000 per annum. 
They are also doing something towards 
wiping from our Statutes some of those 
odious laws discriminating so cruelly 
against women, especially married women. 
I have lived in four different States of the 
Union, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Cali 
fornia, and yet never have I lived in any 
State where laws were so unequal, as re- 
gards sex as in Arizona Territory. Buta 
few more Legislatures composed of men as 
generous as our present one will place us 
on equal footing if notin advance of our 
State in regard to justice, irrespective of 
sex. Whatever our former law-makers may 
have been, our present ones are no old 
fogies. The women of Arizona have just 
cause to be proud of their Legislators of 
1880-81, 

Marraa HaLietr HOFFENDEN. 
oe 


LETTER FROM GERMANY. 





Feeling myself honored by the office of 
special correspondent of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, I will send you some items from 
this side. At the head of themI have to 
mention, that we regret sincerely not being 
able to follow your glerious example with 
regard to the Suffrage movement, our po- 
litical development being as yet in a state of 
fermentation, which excludes any attempt 
of that kind. But in other respects your 
example has not been lost upon us, it having 
influenced men of high standing in litera- 
ture and science to take our part. In front 
of them I have to name Otto von Leixner, 
who has published a series of articles on 
the subject, in which he claims for us two 
things,—equality before the civil law with 
men, and equality before the standard of 
morality. I wish you would get these arti- 
cles, have them translated and publish them 
in your columns; for a severer judgment 
upon men in relationship to the fairer sex 
is not to be found, and all we can say re- 
mains of small avail in comparison to the 
verdict of a member of the culprits; for no- 
body is a successful pleader of his own suit, 
this we know but too well, and therefore 
have to congratulate us in finding champi- 
ons amongst the opposite party. Otto von 
Leixner lives in Lichtesfelde, near Berlin, 
in case you wish to confer with him on that 
subject. 

Next to him we have to boast the services 
Mr. von Bodenstedt has rendered our cause, 
in writing about the American ladies and 
giving them all the praise they deserve. 
He speaks of their influence on men, of the 





advantage of schools for both sexes, and 
winds up his theme by calling them the 
‘higher moral police” of the United States. 
This beautiful denomination will remain a 
watchword for us, that includes all that we 
have to strive for. Unfortunately the 
standing of German ladies in public esteem 
isa very low ene, and to better it will be 
the work of time. The American ladies in 
Europe impede greatly the influence of 
their example at home; for the greatest 
number of them belong to the .so-called 
shoddy-aristocratic, have little education, 
want to pick up the German language in the 
streets, know nothing and learn nothing, 
wander from place to place under the plea 
of educating their children,—while with us 
change of school is considered a calamity,— 
and value nothing but dress, which the hus- 
band, who has remained at home to work 
for his family and to make money, has to 
send at their demand to satisfy their whims. 
If these ladies have caused a prejudice 
against American women, it is no wonder; 
for those who do not know better, consider 
these exceptions as the rule, for which rea- 
son I am so heartily glad at Mr. von Boden- 
stedt’s judgment of American women, 
which, coming from such an authority, does 
not allow of any gainsay. 

Austria has given municipal rights to 
women in the memorial conflict of 1848; 
but if the sex avail themselves of these 
rights, I can not say. I doubt it. Still it is 
something to have the law in one’s favor at 
any emergency of that kind. Professor 
Lorenz von Stein, who takes the standing 
in the University of Vienna that Stuart 
Mill had in England, latterly has edited a 
litt! book ‘‘on the social duties of women.” 
This is a step forward, we have to boast; 
for though Goethe had written almost a hun- 
dred years ago, Woman’s education ought 
to enable her to join in the conversation of 
men, it was not understood in a sense to en 
large her sphere of action, and she notwith- 
standing the advucacy of that great authori- 
ty, remained the house-drudge of men. 
Lorenz von Stein now ventures to illustrate 
the law of municipal rights, by pointing 
out in how far, and in what way she has to 
add to her country’s welfare, and how much 
better she will be enabled to bring up her 
sons and her daughters, if she has in view 
the demands of civilization in general. Our 
culture, our progress, our art, our science, 
all the great things done these thousands of 
years to bring us to what we are, are done 
by men, and we poor women had to stand 
by and look aghast at what was going on, 
being nothing but the playmate of men and 
the nurse of the children. At last the time 
seems to come, when the woman will be 
the partner of man, the sharer of his toil, 
the helpmate of his deeds to immortality. 
Her beginning will be, to increase the circle 
of her duties; she will take a part in the 
government of the town in which she lives; 
she will superintend schools, prisons, hos- 
pitals. Her first step beyond the family 
will be the performance of municipal du- 
ties, her claim to municipal rights. 

Such the programme of Dr. von Stein, 
while Otto von Leixner requests equality be 
fore the law, civil as wellas moral, The 
latter indeed would be the greatest step for- 
ward civilization could boast; but alas! 
will the police ever consent to punish vice 
in the fairer sex, as long as men consider it 
their prerogative to misuse women at and 
for their pleasure? 

The international society will hold a 
meeting in June in London to settle this 
point. In Germany until now they gained 
but little footing and few adherents, for the 
principal point on their programme, the 
abolishing of ‘‘maisons de tolerance,” was 
not existing for us, law having abolished 
such houses long ago. But the conse- 
quences? England must not think it has 
done us any good. On the contrary! 
Our streets in the evening are crowded 
with these women; and young men, wlo 
would not overstep the threshold of a house 
of ill repute, are enticed by these girls to 
follow them to their home and thence all 
shyness is gone, respectability becomes a 
mask they wore before the eye of the world, 
while their inward man js a sham. 

If we could get a law to forbid landlords 
to let rooms to girls who lead a profligate 
life, it would be the only saving. It would, 
as it were, purify the atmosphere of a town. 
And this law extending itself to townkeep- 
ers, would be a blessing for us all; for, as 
it is, no married lady can see her husband 
start on a travelling trip, without trembling 
for his sound return, However good in 
principle, temptations may prove too strong 
for him to resist, when alone in a foreign 
town. The porter of his hotel suggests it 
might be pleasant for him to eat his supper 
in his own room in company with a fair 
woman. Such offers are made everywhere 
in Germany, and lead to social evils not to 
be enlarged upon im these pages. Here the 
law could prevent. It is an old English 
proverb, prevention is better than cure, and 
much we might prevent, if we laid difficulty 
in the practice of vice, insteac of facilitat- 
ing its ways. Women of ill-repute mixing 
unimpeded in all our out of door amuse- 
ments, we never dare accost any stranger, 
however pretty andcharming, without fear- 
ing of making an acquaintance we had to 
shun. To let our daughters go about, with- 





out an elderly lady attendant, for that very 
reason is impossible. It requires indeed 
great experience, great insight into men 
and things to judge fairly of a stranger, 
whose appearance tells greatly in his favor, 
while the deceptive outside may hide the 
foulness within. 

The day will come, I hope, when the 
women of Germany will take the standing 
of the higher mora! police, like their Amer- 
ican sisters, and offer, by ajoint consent, 
that power that knows of no resistance, 
and will in the end take the field. Let us 
hope for this glorious day. 

AMELY BOLTE. 

Wiesbaden on the Rhine. 

MONTHLY MEETING IN RHODE ISLAND. 

The Providence Journal reports the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association, held last 
week at their rooms in the Hoppin 
Homestead Building. There was a very 
good attendance. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
the president of the association, occupied 
the chair and read an interesting and sym- 
pathetic paper on the life and career of the 
late Angelina Grimké Weld. Previous, 
however, to the paper, a letter was read 
from Mr. Z. L. White, of the Providence 
Press, received in response to an invitation 
to attend that afternoon’s meeting, in which 
the writer regretted being unable to attend, 
but announcing his belief in the justice and 
expediency of the Woman Suffrage cause 
and the opinion that it would ultimately 
prevail. 

At theclose of the remarks of Mrs, Chace, 
Mr. F. W. Hinckley added a few words, in 
which he spoke of the career of Mrs. Weld 
as a noble lesson for the guidance of others. 
He had never seen her but once, but she 
struck him at the time as a person of lofty 
purpose and one who rose superior to pop- 
ular opinion and displayed rigorous fidelity 
to moral principle. Hedoubted that many 
would be found to stand equally well the 
searching tests of history as Angelina 
Grimké Weld. 

Mrs. A. W. White, of New Hampshire, 
spoke of her long acquaintance with the 
Grimké sisters, and with what veneration 
she cherished their memories, 

The meeting was then closed for the usu- 
al social tea. 














~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


George B. Emerson is dead. 


Nebraska and Arizona have adopted a Wo- 
man Suffrage constitutional amendment by 
handsome majorities. 


The Nevada State University at Elko has 
had during the past year forty-eight pupils, 
twenty-five of whom were girls. 

A number of women in Milton were 
cheated out of their right to vote for school 
committee, by the ignorance of the assessor. 


There was a lively discussion at Amherst 
on allowing the women to vote in the same 
box with the men, and it wasat last decided 
to give them a separate box. 


There is great interest felt among the ear- 
nest women whose hearts are in our cause, 
as to the fate of the bills on Woman Suf- 
frage now pending before the Legislature. 


President Garfield and family attended 
the little Campbellite Church in washing- 
ton, last Sunday, and the President remain- 
ed at the communion service. 


It was a graceful act of Senator Hoar on 
the day after the inauguration when he of- 
fered a resolution extending to Winfield 8. 
Hancock the privileges of the floor during 
his stay in Washington. 


Rockland at its town meeting voted 105 
to 90 in favor of Municipal Suffrage for 
women. An interesting statement of the 
action of the towns on this question, and 
the voting of women is crowded over to 
next week. 


It is understood that a friend of Harvard 
University has given to President Eliot 
$100,000 for the construction of a new law- 
school building at Cambridge, and that the 
work will be begun as soon as location and 
plans can be agreed upon. 


The number of the New Northwest (Ore- 
gon) which contained the report of the an- 
nual meeting of the State Suffrage Society, 
failed to reach us. But we learn that the 
three days meeting was eminently success- 
ful and satisfactory. Oregon seems on the 
winning side. 


The Wisconsin State Journal devotes 
more than five columns toa dialogue be- 
tween the pros, and cons, on Woman Suf- 
frage. It answers objections, and makes 
them, as they were made and answered 
thirty years ago, showing how we change 
the place and keep the pain, 


he third annual dinner of the New Eng 
land Association of the Alumni of Michi- 
gan University was held last week at the 
Revere House. About forty ladies and gen- 
tlemen responded to the invitation of the 
executive committee to participate in this 
banquet and social reunion. 


School Suffrage petitions this week have 
been forwarded to Senators Rice and Camp 


CARPETS. 


We offer a Special Line of Carpets atthe following 
prices: 
50 Pieces Mouquets, at ° $1.50 
100 Pieces Body Brussels at - $1.40 
500 Pieces Tapestry, at ° 85 cts. 
300 Pieces Ex-Supers, at . 90 cts, 
100 Pieces Superfines, at » 75 cts. 
English Sheet Oil Cloths, . all widths. 


These goods are of the best quality and war- 
ranted. 


John & James Dobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, . 


DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 
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Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, 1878, The arr and most ECONOMICAL 
Soap for all purposes, and the only genuine borax soap made. Prepared from pure and clean manors 
with a peculiar borax lye, contains no adulteration and is Fully equal to A best pugestes ed Castile Soap. 
qupecially adapted for woolens; and for washing all fine things, such as silks, baby-linen, laces, pointe, me 9 
is invaluable. It has t merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled tor the bath and for was! ing the head. 
A necessity in every house for all verifying woe we ieinfecting purposes. Put up invariably in honest FUL 
POUND bars, with maker’s name, W PPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of Paris and Centen- 
nial medals on face of wrapper. For sale by attr art class grocers. 
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No Money Required for Human Hair. 
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French Hair Switches, wit stems, extra even hair— 

Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for .....eseseseeeee ar | Weeping 3 oz., over 26 in. long, fOT....--+++e-e+s 4 
Weighing 4 0z., 30 in. long, for........+seseeeees Weighing 24% oz. sover 24 in. long, for.........++++ 3 
Weighing 344 0z., over 34 yard long, for.....+...+ 5 Weighing 2 oz. over 20 inches long.......-+++++« 2 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
bene, my another lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches, from 4 to 1 yard long, at the ridiculously low — 
of 50c., $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one Jot of Real Fair GRAY SWITCHES at the 
getoe as the plain, = wy safe in saying such is unequalled in the annals of bair. One large lot of Extra 

eavy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 25c. and 10c. One lot of Condray's ¢ 8 Oil, the finest 
in the world, for 15c., 25c. +, 35c. and 50c., iy rg: than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 
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75c. Curlsin all lengths. Frizzes in all styles. 

EDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 
$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. We war- 
rant to seli the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to all our customers. Worn hair and 
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bell, of the Illinois General Assembly, con- 
taining nearly four hundred signatures ask- 
ing for School Suffrage for women. The 
petitions came from Cairo, Toulon, and 
Plymouth, 


The Providence Journal suggests that 
some endearing memorial should be made 
for Elizabeth K. Churchill, in Providence 
where so much of her life was spent, and 
adds. ‘Few have served their generation 
with so much zeal, energy and self-abnega- 
tion as this good woman, so suddenly re- 
moved from us.” 


Elizabeth Seelye, wife of President See- 
lye of Amherst College, died at her home on 
Sunday last, after an illness of about a 
week. She was the daughter of William 
James of Albany, was educated at the semi- 
nary in that city, and has since been a great 
student and a useful companion to Dr. See- 
lye inhis work. Very few knew of her ill- 
ness, and her death will be widely mourned. 


The new cabinet consists of the following 
named persons: James G. Blaine of Maine, 
to be Secretary of State; William Windom 
of Minnesota, to be Secretary of Treasury; 
Wayne MacVeagh of Pennsylvania, to be 
Attorney-General; Thomas L. James of 
New York, to be Postmaster-General; Sam- 
uel J. Kirkwood of Iowa, to be Secretary 
of the Interior; Robert T. Lincoln of Illi- 
nois, to be Secretary of War; William H. 
Hunt of Louisiana, Secretary of the Navy. 


The Woman Suffrage bill was killed in 
the House on Wednesday last by a vote of 
43 ayes, 46 nays. This is the first bold 
strike of the women of Indiana for Woman 
Suffrage, and the Times thinks they have 
done remarkably well for a start. Mrs. 
Gougar is entitled toa full share of the 
credit for what was accomplished.—Lafay- 
ette (Ind.) Times. 


Ko-Kun Hua, the Chinese professor at 
Harvard, is a poet, and lately contributed a 
number of his own verses to a Cambridge 
fair. Each paper has his autograph and 





seal in vermilion, and is covered with pret- 





ty sprays and leaves. The titles are odd 
enough: ‘‘Pear and Peach Blossoms in the 
Window,” ‘‘Tender of Flowers, get up 
early,” ‘‘Thoughts on Antiquity,” etc. 


The Women’s National Hospital, design- 
ed for the treatment of women addicted to 
the excessive use of alcohol or narcotics, 
was recently chartered by the Connecticut 
Legislature. The board of corporations 
met Wednesday, and elected the following 
officers: President. Dr. Marion Sims of 
New York; Vice-Presidents, Drs. Frank H. 
Hamilton of New York, and George B. 
Hawley of Hartford. The trustees are 
leading physicians from ten different States. 
The hospital will probably be located in 
Fairfie!'d County. 


Woman Suffrage is destined to become 
an accomplished fact in spite of the buffet- 
ings it has received, and whether the mass 
of women want it or not, simply because it 
is just and right, and when it is accom 
plished women wi!l vote, because it will be 
a duty, and women never shrink or swerve 
from duty. Neither the partial Suffrage 
doled out by Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and New York, or the proposed com 
pulsory Suffrage of Wisconsin will fill the 
bill or stop the agitation.—Winsted (Ct.) 
Times and News. 


“The WomaAn’s JOURNAL is grieved be- 
cause down in Pennsylvania ten men ina 
Methodist Church refused to strike the 
word ‘‘male” from the society’s charter and 
allow women a voice in the church’s man- 
agement, ‘thereby disfranchising three hun- 
dred women church members who had 
neither voice nor vote in the matter.” That 
was unjust, and atrifle cheeky. But if we 
were the three hundred women we should 
not shed a single tear over it. We should 
bire a hall and run achurch of our own’ 
When the males got lonesome in their little 
temple and wanted to come into ours we 
would fet them in—provided they would 
agree to keep silence in the church and 
wear long hair as a sort of crown of glory 
to them.”—Grand Rapids Post. 
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Part of an address read before the Woman's Club and 

Library Association of Cairo, Ills., Dec. 1, 1880.— 

A western woman's impressions of the women of 

Boston. 

Ladies of the Woman's Olub and Library 
Association :—By invitation of our President, 

it is my privilege today to address you 
upon subject in which you will all feel 
interested—the Eighth Congress of Women 
recently held in Boston, Mass., Oct. 13, 14 
and 15, ending upon the 16th and 18th with 
various enjoyable receptions and excursions. 
The Eighth Congress was my first, and I 
am sure you will pardon me if 1 seem too 
enthusiastic in my account of it, and that 
you can understand the feeling of keen in- 
terest with which I sat and listened to the 
women whose names are, to many of us, 
household words, and the synonymes of 
scholarly attainments, intellectual strength, 
philanthropic endeavor and grand achieve- 
ment. Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Abby W. May, Abby 
M. Diaz, are women of whom we have all 
read, and whose work we have pondered 
over and perhaps have dreamed of emulat- 
ing in a feeble way in the dim, distant fu- 
ture. But if we ever expect to develop 
into Lucy Stone or Mary Livermore, it will 
not be by dreaming, but by working, reso- 
lutely, patiently, fearlessly as they have 
done. Work is waiting to be done, history 
is waiting to be made, and not stopping to 
sigh for advantages we do not possess nor 
moan for opportunities we would like to 
have, we must work with the material we 
have on hand and make the most of our- 
selves and our few advantages. Time is 
too limited to give you a full history of the 
Congress, but I will tell you all I can of the 
women who took a conspicuous part in it, 
and whose shining examples in literature, 
art and science we shal! do well to follow, 
even feebly and afar off. 

The Congress held for the first time in 
Boston, was the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Women 
which, formed eight years ago, has met 
every year since in the different large cities 
of the Union. These meetings have been 
largely attended by the most prominent 
women of the land who have taken part 
with spirit and excellence in the various 
programmes, and the influence of the able 
papers read, and the interesting discussions 
given, has been wide and far-reaching upon 
women everywhere, and through them upon 
society at large. The meeting in Boston 
was fully up to the standard, and all things 
conspired to make it a success. The loveli- 
est October weather—days bright ard so 
genial that they seemed truly in the “Sum- 
mer of All Saints;” nights as perfect, when 
earth and sea and sky were flooded in the 
full light of the glorious October moon; 
the vivid autumnal foliage draping the rock- 
ribbed hills of New England in their annu- 
al robes of splendor—the hum and stir and 
thrift and inspiration of the age and beauty 
of “St. Botolph’s town,” all conspired to 
make one feel as if translated to another 
sphere, so remote seemed the far-stretching, 
western prairies, and the distant, little Del- 
ta city. 

In the Meionaon, on Tremont street, un- 
der the shadow of the State House, was 
gathered on Wednesday night, Oct. 13, a 
large and interested audience of ladies and 
gentlemen, cordially responsive to the wise 
suggestions and scholarly thoughts pre- 

sented by the two women, one from Phila- 
‘delphia, the other from Chicago, who pre- 
sented the topics for the evening’s Ciscus- 
sion. The first, who spoke upon ‘‘Scholar- 
ships for Women,” was Prof. Rachel C. 
Bodley, Dean of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. Prof. Bodley is a 
portly and genial-looking lady of dignified 
presence, who handled her subject in an 
able manner, making an earnest plea for 
the higher education of women, and their 
sassistance to each other in scientific pur- 
suits. Interesting discussion followed this 
and all the papers, and the time allowed for 
the purpose was well employed by women 
who have evidently cultivated the art of 
talking clearly and vigorously to certain 
points; an art well worth great pains to ac- 
quire. The second paper upon ‘Need of 
Women Physicians in Asylums for the In- 
sane,” was read by a Chicago woman, Dr. 
Leila G. Bedell. Practical, earnest and 
comprehensive, the paper did her credit, 
and Dr. Bedell, with her strong face, and 
clear, ringing voice, was a good representa- 
tive of western force and vigor. 

The large attendance upon this first even- 
ing session, to which an admittance fee was 
charged (the afternoon sessions being free), 
showed the interest felt in the deliberations 
of the Congress. Thursday and Friday 
mornings were devoted to business sessions, 
and it was not the least part of my enjoy- 
ment and benefit, to watch the able manner 
in which the business was conducted, and 
the deftness with which sundry and various 
perplexing questions were disposed of. The 
President of the Congress, during the past 
year, Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, of Chicago, is 
one of the ablest parliamentarians in the 
land, and,—I speak it softly lest some of the 
sterner sex may hear—many gentlemen 
might learn from Mrs. Doggett how to dis- 
pose of a mass of business in a methodical 
and systematic way. ‘The only criticism 


that can be made, is that a sarcastic and 
rather brusque manner sometimes disturbs 
the timidity of those who are not so well 
versed in parliamentary rulings, and who 
need patient forbearance and kindly assist- 
ance. That friction in these business ses- 
sions did occur I must acknowledge, but it 
was slight and admirably disposed of, show- 
ing that the great majority of the women 
present could control their tempers, and al- 
ways remember the courtesy due to each 
other. Perhaps this is one of the greatest 
advantages of wide culture and interest in 
noble aims, and. free interchange of opin- 
ion. It gives one better things to think of 
than the petty, carking cares of every-day 
life, or the self consciousness of personal 
feeling. The papers of Thursday afternoon 
were both excellent; the first, by Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards on ‘‘Women’s Work in the 
Laboratory,” drew forth in discussion,men- 
tion that Miss Mary A. Larned of Cham- 
paign University, Ills., is one of the best 
practical chemists in the State, doing splen- 
did work in the University Laboratary, al- 
beit a young and lovely girl of quiet de- 
meanor, and with a face like a rose bud. 
Miss Larned is only about twenty, I be- 
lieve, but is a member of the Faculty of the 
University, and a prominent member of the 
Social Science Association of Illinois, which 
is very proud of her. Would that many of 
our girls would follow her example. The 
second paper of this session, by a western 
woman, Mrs. M. B. Lynde, of Wisconsin, 
was upon ‘‘Representation of Women upon 
Boards of Charities supported by Taxation.” 
She took the ground that since many wo- 
men pay large taxes, and give largely to 
charitable objects, it is but simple justice 
that they should be allowed a voice in the 
disposition of such funds; endorsing Dr. 
Bedell’s argument, that there is need of 
womanly instinct, thoroughness and purity 
in the administration of public funds, and 
the care and oversight of the indigent and 
insane. In the spirited discussion which 
followed several papers, many prominent 
ladies spoke of various phases of the ques- 
tions of Woman’s work, Woman’s oppor- 
tunity and Woman’s duty to herself, her 
family and the State. I was most impress- 
ed by the beautiful face and grand presence 
of Mary A. Livermore, who seemed to me 
“the noblest Roman of them all,” who said 
that women to deserve a place and a work 
in the world, must make themselves worthy 
of it; that mothers who desired to com- 
mand the respect, as well as the affection 
of their children, and to possess the highest 
influence over them for good, must evince 
a greater steadiness of nerve and compo- 
sure and cultivate in themselves a moral 
and mental grandeur, and a strong, self re- 
liant character. If Mrs. Livermore’s pres- 
ence is an indication of her own character 
she must be as true and noble as her fine 
figure, lovely face, and calm and rounded 
tones would indicate. Hers must be one of 
the strong, helpful, kindly natures always 
ready to extend a gracious hand to those 
who would climb toward her own serene 
heights. At this time a resolution of ap- 
preciative thanks to General Francis Walk- 
er for his action in appointing women as 
census enumerators, was presented by Miss 
May, and unanimously adopted. And right 
here I may as well tell you something about 
Miss Abby W. May, who is one of the most 
prominent women of Massachusetts and the 
East, and for whom I took a very great 
liking as soon asI saw her. She is a wo- 
man of middle age, tall, commanding, and 
somewhat masculine in appearance, but 
graceful and full of power in every move- 
ment, with a strong, sweet face and firm 
mouth, and the best-natured eyes I ever 
saw. She means business every time she 
looks at you or opens her mouth, and one 
feels instinctively that here is one of the 
generals in the great army of progress. She 
has been recently re elected a member of 
the State Board of Education for a term of 
eight years, and if sbilly-shally methods 
and inefficient teachers, and incompetent 
and weak superintendents are not weeded 
out, and more thorough plans and higher 
ideals and wiser methods introduced under 
her régime, 1am very much mistaken. Al- 
ready she has exerted a wide influence in 
school affairs in Boston—just such an influ- 
ence as scholarly, wise and prudent women 
ought to wield in every city in the land, 
every town and village, where there are in- 
nocent little children, and ambitious impres- 
sionable girls and boys to be educated into 
true, noble, honorable manhood and wo- 
manhood... . 

Miss May’s faithful and successful work 
should be a beacon light to women every- 
where, encouraging them in the demand for 
the best instruction and the highest mental 
and moral training possible for their chil 
dren, whose welfare means also the welfare 
of the future of society, the happiness and 
comfort of their old age and the prosperity 
of the State. . About this time several 
invitations poured into the Congress—one 
from Gov. Long of Massachusetts for the 
Congress to visit the State House, and be 
received by the Executive; another to visit 
the Woman’s Prison at Sherburne, the 
only State institution in the land where all 
the officers are women; another with com- 
plimentary tickets to the beautiful Museum 





of Fine Arts, the building alone worth a trip 





to Boston to see; another tendering the hos- 
pitality of the Educational and Industrial 
Union; another from the Artist’s Guild; 
another for an elegant reception in the beau- 
tiful and artistic home of Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells; and still another from the City 
of Boston, through its Mayor, tendering the 
Congress a sail around the harbor and an 
excursion to the Government institutions, 
Reformatories and Industrial School on 
Deer Island. I need not say that these 
courteous invitations were one and all ac- 
cepted with thanks, and arrangements duly 
made for their enjoyment at the proper 
time, nor that I congratulated myself that 
1 belonged to the Congress, and would thus 
have opportunities for seeing the Hub un- 
der the happiest auspices. 

The programme for the second evening 
consisted of two of the finest papers of the 
Congress; the first, upon ‘‘The Legal Posi- 
tion of Married Women,” by Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer of Massachusetts, was one 
of the most scholarly, logical, profound and 
convincing arguments ever advanced upon 
this important topic. Mrs. Spencer, a slen- 
der, delicate-faced and gentle little lady, 
full of nervous force, but with the utmost 
refinement of manner, has an intellect al- 
most gigantic, and her clear, ringing tones 
sounded like the battle cry of an accusing 
angel. The discussion was ably led by 
Julia Ward Howe, who paid a dignified 
tribute to the ‘‘blessedness of true marriage, 
and the sacred influence of a happy home,” 
urging women to rise to their great oppor- 
tunities, and by patient effort to seek a 
higher plane of living. The second paper, 
which was intensely interesting, was written 
by Mrs. Virginia Merwin of New Orleans, 
(and owing to herabsence read by Miss 
Eddy of Boston, a fine elocutionist and 
bright and graceful girl), and entitled ‘‘Op- 
portunities for Women’s Work in the 
Southern States.” This was the most pa- 
thetic and touching paper of the whole Con- 
gress, representing as it did, so forcibly, 
the many disadvantages under which the 
women of the South have labored for the 
past twenty years—the hopeless lethargy, 
the want of stimulus—the yearning for 
greater opportunities and more courage to 
face the changed conditions of labor and 
supply. Nota heart but responded to the 
earnest appeal for sympathy and encour- 
agement; and the noble tribute to the con- 
stancy and self-abnegation of the Southern 
women, and the loving recognition of all 
they have endured and borne, by May 
Wright Thompson of Indiana, who opened 
the discussion in a brilliant manner, receiv- 
ed the hearty applause of the Congress. At 
this juncture an interesting letter was read 
from a colored woman, Frances Harper, a 
member of the A. A. W. anda lecturer and 
worker among her own people, asking the 
interest and assistance of the Association in 
the elevation of colored women. It was 
my good fortune that evening to be sand- 
wiched in by Dr. Mary J. Safford on one 
side, and Abba Gould Woolson on the oth- 
er, with Abby M. Diaz in front of me and 
a son of, Wm. Lloyd Garrison behind me. 
Imagine my feelings and the wise look I 
endeavored to assume, while in such distin- 
guished company. 

Friday morning dawned clear and beauti- 
ful. After ashort business session the Con- 
gress adjourned, and repaired ina body— 
an imposing procession headed by Mrs. 
Doggett and Miss May—up Tremont street 
to the fine old State House with its gilded 
dome, which stands serenely looking over 
Boston Common with its ancient elms, the 
busy, beautiful city, and the far stretches 
of the sparkling bay. Here, presented in- 
dividually to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, a handsome and noble-looking man, 
the ladies met a cordial and courteous re- 
ception, after which we were shown over 
the State House, inspecting the Hall of 
Representatives, the Senate Room, the Li- 
brary and the various trophies of the wars 
of the revolution and rebellion, together 
with the famous ‘‘codfish” a fac simile of 
that which furnished material for the ear- 
liest and most important industry of the 
old Bay State,which hangs in honorable al- 
titude in the new Hall of Representatives. 
Returning from the State House I had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Alice Fletcher, 
the lecturer, the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, Mrs. Dio Lewis and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Churchill of Rhode Island, the latter a 
prominent temperance worker. An enter- 
taining account was given by Mrs. H. L. T. 
Wolcott of Massachusetts, of the confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, in Cleve- 
land, in June, which I could appreciate and 
enjoy, as I also‘had the privilege of attend- 
ing that meeting asa delegate. This was 
followed by a letter from the Princess Dora 
D'Istria, who sent her congratulations and 
regrets to the American women in Congress 
assembled who had invited her to a meeting 
which only her early departure from Amer- 
ica prevented her from attending, 

The session Friday afternoon opened 
with an admirable paper on ‘‘Festivals, 
their power as a means of moral culture,” 
by Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, of Iowa, 
followed by an interesting discussion in 
which a beautiful tribute was paid by Mrs. 
Colby, of Nebraska, to the great festival of 
Christmas, with its pure and holy teachings 
and its unbounded influence upon old and 





young, rich and poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, who all find help and comfort in 
the teachings that centre around the blessed 
Christ child. A practical and earnest talk 
followed by Dr. Mary J. Safford on “‘Phys- 
ical Culture in the Home.” Dr. Safford, 
who is evidently a great favorite with Bos- 
ton hearers, carried her large and intensely 
interested audience with her, and at the 
close of her remarks received a perfect ova- 
tion. We are most of us here familiar with 
her earnest plea for reform in dress and hy- 
gienic rules, and I was glad to be able to 
bear testimony to the good work she had 
accomplished in southern Illinois, by the 
introduction eight years ago, of the Dress 
Reform garments, and to state that, thanks 
to Dr. Safford, many of us still rejoice in 
our emancipation. 

The vigorous endorsement of Dr. Saf- 
ford’s views by several prominent ladies 
among them Abby M. Diaz, caused much 
enthusiasm and hilarious mirth, especially 
among the gentlemen of the audience. At 
the close of this session I had the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Ole Bull, a slight form draped 
in heavy widow’s weeds, her sad face bear- 
ing the impress of her receut great bereave- 
ment, and with her, the famous Norwegian 
poet, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen, whose massive 
frame and rugged, genial face encircled by 
a shock of light grey hair, reminded one of 
the sun shining on the mountain peaks of 
his own beloved Norway, of tall straight 
pines and heavy crags. Next came mother- 
ly, kindly Lucy Stone, editor of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL—the queen of papers for 
womankind—who greeted me most cordi- 
ally, because I was one of the Western wo- 
men, in whose advance and progress she is 
so much interested (and here let me say 
gratefully, whom she has done so much to 
help); and giving mea pressing invitation 
to a Suffrage Anniversary at Worcester the 
following week. The evening session 
opened with an address by the retiring pres- 
ident, Mrs. Doggett, a strong plea for Wo- 
man’s equality before the law, and a vivid 
account of the many wrongs endured by 
women after the death of their husbands, 
through their ignorance of business and the 
want of protection afforded them by law. 
After this foliowed one of the best papers of 
the Congress on ‘‘Farmers’ Wives” by Mrs. 
C. D. Colby of Nebraska, who alternately 
drew smiles and tears to the faces of her 
densely-packed audience. I rejoicedin the 
skill with which this bright little woman 
from the far West heldin close attention 
and responsive sympathy, a large and deep- 
ly interested audience of the very best peo- 
ple of Boston. Abby Morton Diaz, spark- 
ling, pointed, and mirth-provoking, even 
while most demure and matter of fact, led 
the discussion to the great enjoyment of her 
hearers, followed by genial and kindly 
Lucy Stone, who, a farmer’s daughter, has 
spent her life in working for farmers’ wives, 
and all other women who need help and 
encouragement, many of whom will rise up 
and call her blessed. She presented the 
brightest side of the question and spoke 
with tender feeling of the joys and peace 
and honor of a farmer’s life; the freedom 
from temptation and sin; the good muscles, 
good tempers, and cleau hands, and smil- 
ingly said ‘‘If you send missionaries any- 
where, send them to the city women.” The 
last paper of the Congress, ‘‘Aid in Educa- 
tion and Research” by Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
owing to the writer’s absence was read by 
Miss May, but I did not hear it, owing to 
the lateness of the hour, and with Dr. Saf- 
ford, escorted Mrs. Diaz to her home be- 
fore seeking our own. The moonlit walk 
accross the broad beautiful common. under 
the arching trees, amid the rustling autumn 
leaves lying thick upon the paths well worn 
by the neverceasing tread of countless feet 
for two and ahalf centuries; the lights of 
the city gleaming in myriad rows across, 
and reflected in the quiet waters; the crisp 
and clear October air, hushed in solemn 
stillness and luminous with ‘‘moonlight, 
starlight, lamplight,”’ made a vision of the 
night never to be forgotton, and a lively 
and fitting finale to days overcharged with 
new experiences, new hopes and aspira- 
tions. A sense of comfort and of new 
power filled my breast as I realized better 
than ever before the work being done by 
women for themselves and each other and 
humanity. Mothers, wives and daughters, 
had lifted earnest voices in behalf of jus- 
tice, morality, and elevation of faith and 
practice. 1 had learned that women of the 
highest social standing, cultivated and 
wealthy, are dignifying labor, by turning 
their attention to remuncrative employment 
—one, an heiress in her own right to three 
hundrcd thousand dollars, is an artist who 
labors hard in her profession and sells her 
work readily. Old ladies of even sixty 
years and over, are- engaged in art work— 
china decorating, art embroidery, etc., em- 
ploying their well-earned leisure after the 
heat and burden of long and busy lives, in 
yseful and beautiful occupations. Listen- 
ing to the bright and cheery talk of one to 
whom my heart went out for all the good 
and helpful things she has written for old 
and young, I wondered how, unsoured by 
all the trials of asad and bitter past, she 
could look so serenely forth upon the royal 
path of living, and I felt that like many an- 
other noble woman, she had cultivated the 





best things of life, and resclutely shut out 
from her soul the bitterness and sorrow, 
rising above it all triumphant. My heart 
responded to her brave life, and rejoiced 
that there isso much work to be done, so 
much of beauty and brightness on every 
side, and that true and faithful, no-matter 
how humble, service is so rich in its results 
and rewards. So ended the Congress 
proper. I will not detain you to tell of the 
delightful excursion down the harbor and 
our interesting visit to the Government in- 
stitutions on Deer Island, where we saw so 
much of interest; nor of the various recep- 
tions, a part of which I attended, in which 
the Congress enjoyed the elegant hospitality 
of Boston citizens, and was made to feel its 
importance as a grand centre of thought 
and work for the women of the land. In 
conclusion 1 must tell you that kind and en- 
couraging allusions were made by many to 
the young sister in the West, the Illinois 
Social Science Association, of which many 
of us are members, and which it is hoped 
will, in time, do for Western women what 
the A. A. W. has accomplished more dis- 
tinctively for women of the East—and that 
expressions of interest and sympathy were 
sent abroad to all Women’s Clubs and other 
associations of women for their improve- 
ment intellectually and otherwise, every- 
where, North, South, East, and West. 
The Cairo Woman's Club was not forgotten, 
acd there was one heart in that assembly 
far away, that held the earnest, living hope 
that its good work might prosper and in- 
crease. If the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women is as broad and liberal and 
philanthropic as its name would indicate, 
and the majority of its members would seem, 
it has a grand future before it, and will be 
reckoned as one of the greatest features of 
the civilization of the rineteenth century. 
IsABELLA LANING OANDEE. 


oe 


DRESS. 


Our young girls in America do not seem 
to have the sense of the beauty of simplici- 
ty in dress. No young girl looks as young 
oras lovely in heavy velvets and loaded 
trimmings as in simple muslins and soft, 
clinging materials. They detract from their 
own fresh charms by calling attention to 
their adornment. I should be inclined to 
say that no jewels, unless a single row of 
pearls about the throat, no lace but simple 
Valenciennes, should be worn by any girl 
younger than twenty-one. A dress perfect- 
ly fresh, light in color (where the complex- 
ion permits), beautifully cut, and almost en- 
tirely untrimmed, cannot beimproved upon 
fora young girl. It is the sweet rounded 
forms, the dewy bloom of the cheek, the 
clear young eyes, the soft tender lips, that 
we want to see. Where silks are worn, 
they should not be heavy quality, but soft. 
Our young girls wear dresses like dowagers. 
It is a futile waste of money, no beauty is 
attained.— March Harper's. 
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CARLYLE AND HIS WIFE. 

A gentleman residing in this city, whose 
early home was in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
has furnished the following reminiscence 
of Carlyle: My recollections of Thomas 
Carlyle extend back to the years 1827.8. My 
father lived about one mile from the village 
of Dunscore, Dumfriesshire, where the 
parish church was located, and remember 
well of seeing the ‘‘Sage of Chelsea,” then 
a man about thirty five years of age, with 
his wife, his brother and two maiden sis- 
ters ride past my father’s house nearly every 
Sabbath on their way to the parish church, 
which my father and his family attended. 
They rode on horseback, each one mount- 
ed on a chestnut hunter, and to see all the 
members of the Carlyle household go can- 
tering along after having rode already six 
miles was a sight worth seeing, and which 
I shall never forget. Thomas was fore- 
most and on the right of his handsame and 
beloved wife, next his two sisters, and last 
of all ‘‘Sandie,” as he was familiarly call- 
ed. They were amerry troop, and seemed 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly. At that 
time Thomas was tall and rather slender, 
although lithe and active. His complex- 
ion was light, his cheeks rather round with 
a delicate admixture of white and red, his 
features of a classic mould and his gray 
eyes, which to me showed marvelous depth 
of thought, were overhung by a brow mas- 
sive and grand in contour. In church his 
attitude and demeanor were grand and re- 
spectful, and seemingly attentive; but who- 
ever observed him closely and marked the 
deep, dreamy eyes, could readily see that 
the mind of the great thinker was reveling 
in scenes far removed from those before 
him and not upon the subject of the ser- 
mon, however important and weighty in it- 
self, and however much in after life he was 
influenced by and appreciated early relig- 
ious tendencies. But then, to outward ap- 
pearance, the services were secondary to 
the pleasure he enjoyed in tracing the life 
of Schiller and in depicting the scenes of 
the French revolution, a work on which he 
was then engaged. His wife, the daughter 
of Mrs. Welsh, was of medium height and 
a model of grace and loveliness. Dignified 
and lady-like in her deportment, she was 
kind, courteousand affable to all. She pos- 
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sessed unusual natural gifts, and her mind 
was cultivated by a liberal and thorough 
education. She was thus in every sense 
qualified to be a help meet for her husband. 
She was his constant companion wherever 
he was and whenever he went away, and 
passed much of the time in his study with 
him, making herseJf useful in looking up 
references, consulting authorities and act- 
ing as his amanuensis when occasion requir- 
ed. It was even said that in many in- 
stances, when comparing their ideas on 
mooted points, he gave to her conclusions 
the preference.” 


THE HOME OF WHITTIER. 


Mr. Whittier wrote tke following letter 
to one of the ladies engaged in an ‘‘Author’s 
Carnival” at Cleveland, Ohio: ‘I certainly 
never dreamed, when writing ‘Snow-bound’ 
and making a pen picture of the old house 
at Ilaverhill, that it could be ever deemed 
worthy of a ‘counterfeit presentment’; but 
if it can aid a good cause I have no objec- 
tion. To the inquiry in regard to it I would 
say that the mantlepiece was at least ten 
feet long, and the fireplace wide enough to 
take in a five-foot log. There was an oven 
with a wooden log on one side of it. The 
andirons were tall, quaint and wide-legged. 
A’brass warming-pan shone like a setting 
moon against the wall of the kitchen. 
Nearly opposite the fireplace stood the great 
cupboard, with its pewter plates and plat- 
ters. In one corner was the ol desk with 
drawers and slanting cover let down to write 
upon. The old bull’s-eye watch hung over 
the mantle. The characters mentioned 
were all in Friends’ garb save the school- 
master and the guest, Miss Livermore, 
whose Spanish looking face and black eyes 
were conspicuous in the firelight. How 
plainly I can see it all!” 

oe 
A VALUABLE EOOK. 

‘Counsel to Parents on the Moral Educa- 
tion of Children,” by Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, is a book which discusses, with singu- 
lar intelligence, delicacy, plainness, wis- 
dom and earnestness, a subject the impor- 
ance of which it is impossible to exagger- 
ate—the moral education of youth consid- 
ered in relation to sex. This is the third 
edition. Lt is a book worthy of the widest 
circulation. ‘‘It is with a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility,” says the author,” that I ven- 
ture to lay before the wide community of 
parents a subject which must necessarily 
bring forward questions not generally con- 
sidered suitable for public instruction. I 
know, however, from long medical experi- 
ence, that such instruction is now needed 
and ought no longer to be withheld by 
physicians. If not given by those author- 
ized to give it—those who are immediately 
responsible for the health of the nation—it 
will be given by those who are not qualified 
to instruct; given in a wrong way, and with 
injurious results.” The reasons for chasti- 
ty, purity, for perfect morality, in early 
life, and all through life—reasons relating 
to the physical health, to menta! vigor, to 
the home, to society, to the nation, to the 
very foundation of Christian character in 
young and old, are extremely well present- 
ed. The work done by Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock gives to some of these reasons a ter- 
rible emphasis. (New York: Brentano’s Lit- 
erary Emporium. pp. 162. 50 cts.)—Ad- 
eance. 
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LICENSING THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


Brussels and Paris are the two European 
cities in which the official surveillance of 
prostitution has been carried out in full rig- 
or. In Brussels it has been discovered in 
the past year that the government machin- 
ery for the license and inspection of houses 
of ill-fame has been used to keep in horrible 
bondage young women kidnapped in Eng- 
land. In Paris the municipal council be- 
gan last June an investigation into the 
workings of ‘‘police des maurs’’ or public 
morals police, which has this subject in 
charge, and on the strength of this inquiry 
the council, 48 to 7, has just adopted a de- 
cree abolishing the ‘‘police des meurs.” De- 
crees of this council affecting the police 
only take effect upon the approval of the 
prefect of the Seine, an officer appointed 
by the minister of the interior; but the vote 
is itself, in its due measure, a condemnation 
of the system. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

In 1856 a practical step was taken in Paris 
by the formation of a society for giving 
young girls technical instruction, which 
should increase their means of earning an 
honorable livelihood. The society, entitled 
‘Societe de Protection Maternelle pour les 
Jeunes Filles,’ was founded by the exer. 
tions of Mme. Elise Lemounier, and was in- 
tended to give gratuitous education to as 
many young girls as possible. The first 
professional school was opened at No. 9 
Rue de la Perle, Paris, in 1862. The school 
opened with six pupils, which increased to 
forty by the end of the school year, and to 
eighty at the beginning of the next year, 
1863. The school is now situated at No. 
31 Rue des France, Bourgois, and has 200 
pupils. Besides spacious and airy class- 
rooms, there is a good play-ground planted 





with large trees, and a library of over 500 
volumes. The first school has been follow- 
ed by three others exactly modeled upon it 
as regards method and details of organiza- 
tion—one opened in 1864, in the Rue Roche- 
chouart, and numbering 200 pupils; a sec- 
ond in 1868, in the Rue d’Assas, numbering 
110 pupils;a third opened in 1870, in the 
Rue de Reuilly, numbering 125 pupils— 
thus making four schools in all founded by 
the society, with a total of over 600 pupils. 
These schools are day schools, only for 
girls over twelve years of age, who can 
pass the entrance examination. They com- 
bine general school instruction, which is 
given in the morning hours, with the tech- 
nical instruction given in the afternoon. 
The course extends over three years, but 
the pupils generally remain four. The gen- 
eral course aims at giving solid general in- 
struction, and the curriculum is that of the 
upper elementary schools. The technical 
course comprises eight subjects: 1. Com- 
merce, which includes the study of the 
English language, bookkeeping, and the 
general principles of trade and exchange. 
2. Drawing, applied to industria] purposes. 
8. Wood engraving. 4. Painting on china. 
5. Painting on glass. 6. Artificial flower- 
making. 7. Dress-making. 8. Plain need- 
le-work. 

The schools are undenominational. The 
wishes of the parents in regard to religious 
instructioa are scrupulously respected. 
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AN ELABORATE PICTURE FRAME. 


The Cincinnati Hnquirer contains a de- 
scription of the frame for the portrait of 
Mrs. Hayes which Daniel Huntington of 
New York is painting for the permanent 
adornment of the White House. This 
frame has been in the hands of the women 
artists in the Cincinnati School of Design, 
and a committee of the prominent ladies of 
the city has in hand the raising of a sub- 
scription to pay for it, in order that the 
work may be in every sense the gift of Cin- 
cinnati. The picture is seven feet four 
inches high by six feet wide, and as it re- 
presents Mrs. Hayes in a ruby velvet dress, 
oak has been selected as the material of the 
frame in preference to a material of warmer 
hue. The sides of the frame are in the 
form of pilasters, with a capital at the top 
and a plinth at the base, the sides support- 
ing a rich projecting cornice. This cornice 
presents a hollow molding a foot deep, on 
which are carved branches of oak, with 
leaves and acorns, in high relief, above 
which is displayed in unique design the 
American flag. The capitals on either side 
of the frame consist of rich, deeply-cut 
clusters of the grape-vine, the symbolic 
meaning of which, as usually accepted, 
seems to be quite antagonistic to Mrs. 
Hayes’s strong temperance principles, but 
which in the present instance is designed to 
signify, in the words of the Hnquirer, ‘The 
fruition and consummation of a worthy 
aim, rich in hopes and beneficent in pur- 
pose.” On one side of the pilasters lilies, 
with buds, blossoms and leaves, are carved, 
and on the other a decorative flower called 
the Maximilian sunflower, like a large daisy. 
The plinths at the base of the pilasters are 
adorued with laurel, and the bottom of the 
frame is richly carved in flowers, chief 
among which are the English hawthorn 
and the water lily. The work has been 
under the superintendence of Mr. B. Pit- 
man and his assistants. 
ee 


A WOMAN FARMER. 


People around Lawrence, Kansas, say 
that the best farmer of the neighborhood is 
a woman—Mrs. Mary Macutchen. Mrs. M. 
isa widow, Ten ycars ago, when her hus 
band died, he left her a few acres of land 
and fourchildren. She went to work, fol- 
lowing the plow herself. Soon she added to 
her property by purchase and improvement. 
In 1874, she contracted for an unimproved 
farm for $1,800, which she gave to one of 
her boys. She has since paid for the land 
from the surplus products of her own farm 
of 120 acres. Last year she bought a farm 
of 150 acres at the price of $2,500, one-fourth 
of which she has already paid, and will pay 
over the other fourth from the crops of this 
year. She works her farm with the aid of 
her two sons and without much hired help. 
This isa good example of what has been 
done in the midst of hard times in Kansas 
by a widow left with a family of children 
and no resources, 


HUMOROUS. 


A new play iscalled a Yankee idyl—but 
whoever saw a Yankee idle? 


When is a small fishpond like a bird 
cage? When there’s a perch in it. 


Why isa selfish friend like the letter ‘‘p’’? 
Because, though the first in pity, he is the 
last in help. 

On passing by a building nearly con- 
sumed by fire, a gentleman inquired whose 
it was. Being answered it was a hatter’s, 
“Ah,” said he, ‘then the loss will be felt.” 


‘“‘Where were you last night?” suid the 
judge the other day to a prisoner. ‘‘Car- 
nival of authors,” said the prisoner. ‘‘Staid 
till nine o’clock; was a little Dryden and 
went out and Goethe drink. I couldn’t 

ay the Scott and a Longfellow at the 
Wayside inn asked my name. ‘Robert 
Burns,’ says I. ‘Put.him out,’ says he. 




















‘The Dickens you will,’ says I. ‘My Holmes 
in the highlands a drinking the beer.’ 
*You’ll get no Moore,’ says he, and the 
Little Blue Boy came along and ran me in. 
That’s Watts the matter, judge, I won’t tell 

ou a false Hood. Im innocent as a 

amb.” And the judge thought so, for he 
sent him behind the bars for thirty days, a 
wiser, if not a Whittier man. 


‘‘Mr. Simpkins hasan abominable gait, 
don’t you think so?” ‘No, indeed; I think 
it is quite handsome, especially since it was 
painted.” ‘‘Excuse me, but you don’t un- 
derstand me—I allude to his carriage.” 
‘“‘Why, la me! be has no carriage.” ‘Oh 
yes he has; but it’s only seen when he walks.” 


Scene: Parish Kirk in Strathendrick. 
Minister (in course of his sermon). ‘‘Cheat. 
rob, steal, and see what will come out of 
it.” Old Woman (at door as congregation 
is dispersing). **Wha’s this Rab Steel that 
the minister's sae boon on?” Neighbor. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s a man that yince cheated him, an’ 
that he disna hke.” Old Woman (satisfied). 
‘‘Weel, it’s a great shame o’ the minister 
tae go on like that in the pulpit; shaerly he 
- ht tae show a better example tae the 

olk.” 











The Greatest Blessing. 


A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that 
cures every time, and prevents disease by 
keeping the blood pure, stomach regular, 
kidneys and liver active, is the greatest 
blessing ever conferred upon man. Hop 
Bitters is that remedy, and its proprietors 
are being blessed by thousands who have 
been saved and cured by it. Will you try 
it? See another column.—Zagle, 








HYGENIC 
GARMENTS. 


S New Styles in 
= Dress lteform, 


8, 
Emancipation, 
and Corset 
Waiste. 
Chemeletts, Alpha 
Underflannels and 
Corsets made to or- 


er. 
Agents wanted. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGIIT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
ETRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS radical and ene 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y Se 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprictors laboratory. 

0, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


N 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs, Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphiets. Addrcss as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 




















A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debil 
ty, Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections 
ertigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and| 
rinary Organs,Female W ess, restoring Ex 

usted Vitality, Vigorous Health and Manhood 

CURES a seases arising from Alcohol, 
“p= Opium, &c, All forms of Nervous 
and Brain Diseases, such as Lapse of Memory, 
Dizziness, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous Head- 
ache, Hysteria, Chorea, Tremens, &c., &c. 

s NON | 2, MARWICK, 
RUMBULL STREET, Hart 
‘No, 1438 TRUMBULL Hartford, Conn, 

Sold by all Druggists. Send tor Pamphlet, | 



























Abdominal 
Supporters. 





These new Supporters 
5\ commend themeeives at 


ee strairs or cor- 
7 pulency. They are sim- 
“wees, ple, durable and readily 

. ~ adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for there supporters is euf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘‘Dress- 
reform Corset,” Misses’ Shouider-brace Corset. and 
the Ladies’ Favorite. an entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or call on 

MRS. M. A. KILGOUR, 
32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 












BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=xEsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began Crees, 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is Med 
School was one of the first in this country to oe 
a Sr examination and to furn a 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is establiehed 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical Collevv, the 
first school ever established for the medical c/ucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address 


LT, TALBOL, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. . ly 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 





OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mre. Ms M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 

The object of this Aesociation is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that it is within the reach of all. Any womar 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health ana 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, aeccnting to age, $3 to $10 an- 
and an assessment on the death of any mem- 

Tr. 

On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, ora like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a “permanent reserve 
fand,” the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation whatever for their services, «xcept 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Aseociation ie designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it, 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as follows: 

Annual, Assess’t 


Over 18 and under 25 $1.00 
“ a 4.00 1,10 
“ 30 es 5.00 1.20 
* 35 ” 6.00 1,20 
- a ” - 800 1.50 
“ 45 “ 10.00 1.75 





Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal, 


THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Is devoted to the principle underlying the best intcr- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parente, and a purer social state. 
TERMS. 
One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 25 
cents for three months. 
Send posta! card for specimen copy to the editor, 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 


- LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 














For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


neg pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 





The Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. a 
Aco of Hops, 
drakl and Dandeli ag yi py 
mat Mine ersics Blood Puriter,tivet 
s\t 
Regul ator, and fe and Health Restoring 
Agent on rg 

















arth. 
disease possibly } exist where H 
a - wacked ant pertest are thete 
operati 
They give new li Wife and vigor to the aged and infirm. 


To all whose e Qmployments cause i 


ofthe 7 -o or who re 
juire an Appetizer ‘onic mild 
Bitters are inval without intox=- 
leatin 
No matter whatyour fe or symptoms 
are what the disease or ail is use Hop Bit- 
ters. Don't wait untilyouagre sick but if you 
only feel bad or usethem at once. 
It may save your tife.It aved hundreds. 
$500 will be paid fora they will not 
cure or Do not suffer ¥ rlet your friends 
suffer,but use and urge them® © use Hop B 
Remember, Hop Bitters is no’ drugged 
but and Best 
Medicine ever made ;the “INV. FRIEND 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. ¥ 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted, © “Hiv 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. m.. 5to6P. x. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdave. All other days engaged by appointment 

















Dr. Sara E. Brown, 


319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARIRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which ehe 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc, This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trussee, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 








Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


c 





i § 
i 


.Front 


Cirealars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measuremercs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


” All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 











a ‘ ’ 


[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 9, 1878.) 





The above ular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the ‘undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wicter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing plecen, quoceally. 

Ladies who cannot be fi by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 
$5 [9 $20 resttaissrvincen eco Pate 
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OLD AND NEW PAPERS. 
DOMESTIC DISCOVERIES. 


An article on so important a subject as 
domestic discoveries ought to begin with a 
new and fresh illustration, so I will use one 
from an author who has said some of the 
brightest, dullest, flattest of things, in all 
American literature,—Mark Twain. I feel 
very presumptuous in quoting from an au- 
thor whom I have never read, to any extent, 
and never will read so long as reason holds 
her throne. And I will say here, that I al- 
ways feel like committing the unpardonable 
sin of saying, ‘‘Never!” when a friend asks 
me if I have read the ‘‘Innocents Abroad” 
or mentions the ‘Tomb of Adam.” 

Still I must confess that one of Mark 
Twain’s bright stories sticks in my mind, 
and will not down. Where I got the story 
I do not know, but the point of it will serve 
to adorn my batch of domestic discoveries, 

A man had been confined in a dungeon 
for along period of years, fourteen or fif- 
teen at least, and had never made any at- 
tempt at escape, when all at once an idea 
came to him, and he opened the door and 
walked out. He bad never thought in all 
that time that that was what the door was 
made for. How many times I have laugh- 
ed over this story, in making the sudden 
discovery that I had been doing a certain 
thing the hardest way, or had kept myself 
a voluntary prisoner for a long period to an 
old tradition or an inconvenient custom. I 
have an apple corer. For ten successive 
years I have prodded the cores out of each 
and every apple, and painfully picked out 
at one end the cores, one at a time, every 


individual core by the stem,—or jabbed it | 


through with my finger tothe other end, 
often scraping my knuckles in the operation. 
Last week I discovered thatif I let the first 
core alone, the second core would push the 
first core up, and when the third term—no! 
when the third core’s turn came, it would 
push the first core up, and it would of itself 
fly out at the top of the corer, and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

I eagerly proclaimed my discovery to a 
member of my family, and was told that the 
apple corer was made larger round at the 
top for the special purpose of turning off 
its contents, or walking them out in that 
way. In an evil hourl bought a refrigera- 
tor that had a lock upon it, and in that lock 
there was akey. If l had thought of the 
matter at all, I should have concluded that 
this appendage was ornamental, for it cer- 
tainly has been of no earthly use to me, 
and the key has rusted inthe lock. Will it 
be believed that I have permitted that key 
to stick out of that key hole for two long 
years, and continue to make successful 
passes at my frail aprons and the pockets 
of my unsuspecting dresses? Oh! the slits 
that Ihave mended! The other day, when 
my favorite apron was rent in twain for the 
third time by this—this—‘‘envious Casca,” 1 
paused ; and contemplated the impish thing; 
when all at once something said: ‘‘Why not 
take it out?” ‘Sure enough,” quoth delight- 
ed I, and it did come out with a jerk—illus- 
trative of a feeling which,interpreted, would 
not read well in the life of a saint. 

Again, I see myself starting on a journey; 

T enter the crowded car, laden like a certain 
animal in the proverb, and plump myself 
down in the first vacant seat. My hands 
are full of bundles and packages, which I 
continue to clutch in the most frantic and 
absent-minded way, for the first half hour 
of the journey, when all at once Mark 
Twain’s story occurs to me, I open my 
hands and their contents fly out like so 
many red-hot potatoes, and I proceed to 
make myself comfortable for the rest of the 
journey. But there isa more serious mor- 
al to the story, and one to which we wo- 
men ought to turn our attention. How can 
we who have been so long confined within 
the narrow limits of tradition and custom, 
be made to see that there is a dour ready to 
open to us through which we can walk into 
a nobler and more independent life? Our 
lives are made up of little things. Now to 
diminish their quantity and find easier 
ways of doing them, is worthy of our seri- 
ous consideration. 

How can women be made to see they can 
do their duty at home, and still find time 
for intellectual improvement and public 
work. Women are bound by the traditions 
of their mothers. 

They think the same thoughts that their mothers 
have thought; 

They cook the same victuals, they fry the same pork; 

They make the same biscuit, they bake the same 


beans; . 

They wash and they iron, and sew the same seams. 

Our mothers ate the grapes of household 
drudgery, and the teeth of their daughters 
are still seton edge. When the country was 
new there was need that women should spin, 
weaye, knit, make bread and butter, wash, 
iron, and do farm work. The men too, at 
that time, hunted their own food, killed 
and dressed it for the table. They felled 
trees and cut them into fuel for the family, 
they raised vegetables and grain, and cut 
and perhaps, helped make their own clothes 
out of leather and homespun. 

Both men and women were ‘‘jack at all 
trades.” As civilization progressed the 
men instituted a division of labor. Differ- 


ent trades were established, and specialty 
of vocation was brought into use. Men 





who are good for anything now in the 
economy of daily life, are no longer ‘‘jack 
at all trades.” From all such frittering 
away of existence they have long been 
emancipated. It is not so with the women. 
They still dabble in an amateur way, in all 
the trades, and do a great deal of work un- 
der the head of ‘‘domestic duties” that 
would much better be left to be done by 
those who are adepts in the business. 

They are their own laundry women, their 
own bakers and pastry cooks, and candle- 
stick makers for aught I know. They are 
their own dress-makers, seamstresses and 
knitters. This is what makes their home 
duties so all-absorbing, and prevents them 
from having time for intellectual improve- 
ment and public work. 

It is household drudgery which makes 
the ‘‘home duties,” in the daily lives of most 
women, rather than the moral and religious 
training of their children; that is left to the 
common school or the Sunday school. 
Household drudgery, unnecessary house- 
hold drudgery, is the domestic duty, which 
prevents them from being the equals of 
either husband, father, or son. 

The males of the family have long ago 
distanced the average woman in the know- 
ledge of books, and in the discussion of 


+ public affairs, and have left her so far be- 


hind that it is a pity she cannot step down 
and out of the social life of home, and stay 
forever in her kitchen. 

‘*Woman’s work is never done” says the 
oldsaw. Tradition has marked out the rou- 
tine of her daily duties somewhat after this 
fashion. 

WOMAN’S WORK. 
Mownpar's work is to wash, apace; 
TvuEspay’s work is to iron, with grace; 
WeEpnxsp4 y's work is to bake and sew, 
Tuuxspay’s work is to clean,—for show; 
Frrpay’s work is to sweep, dust and brush; 
SaturpDay’s work is to cook,—with a rush; 
The next that comes is the Sabbath day, 
And then she’s too tired to rest, or to pray. 

Sewing ought to have been included in 
every line of this distich; I could devote at 
least a hundred lines of rhyme to this 
theme, and then not do it justice. 

No open doors, no right of Suffrage, no 
emancipation, no nothing, I fear, will ever 
prevent woman from spending the best part 
of her days in sewing. Whatever happens 
in the course of human development, wo- 
man will always be the victim of ruffles, and 
should be the ‘“‘daughter of Sham and of 
Hem.” Woman has been the prisoner of 
social customs and prejudices long enough, 
and she ought to set her wits to work to 
find a way out. She ought to make the 
same discovery that man made long ago, 
that a jack of all trades is good for none, 
aad that a life spent in petty details, is a life 
unfavorable to the best moral and social 
growth. 

Every woman who does her own work, 
ought to make the discovery that washing 
and ironing can be done better and cheaper 
out of the house, and that to make bread, 
and even doughnuts is the business of the 
baker, at least part of the time. In no 
country but America is washing, ironing 
and bread-making done in one’s own house. 
Every woman ought to make the discovery 
that there is no need of sweeping a house 
but once ina month; no need of dusting, 
even the living rooms, oftener than every 
other day; no need of baking but oncea 
week; no need of that everlasting sewing. 

When these discoveries are made and put 
into practice there will be time enough for 
the moral and social training of children, 
and time for reading and intellectual im- 
provement. 

“Evil is wrought for want of thought.” 
When woman begins to think for herself she 
will soon discover what has kept her sex so 
long in a subordinate position, socially, 
politically, and morally. 

Then she will begin to teach herself bet- 
ter ways of living and of doing. And from 
the narrow bounds, the old traditions, the 

limitations which imprison her daily life, let 
us hope that it may sometimes occur to her 
to imitate the example of the manin Mark 
Twain’s story, and open the door and walk 
out. H. H. R. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
REUNIO 





The annual reception and reunion of the 
members and friends of the Moral Education 
Association, which occurred at the rooms 
of the Woman’s Industrial Union on T ues- 
day evening, was in every way very en- 
joyable. During the evening the assembly 
was entertained by Miss Lizzie E. Blood, 
who interpreted with brilliant skill the 
Polish Dance by Scharwenka, and a Cho- 
pin Waltzin A Flat. Miss Sara E. Jose 
sang delightfully ‘‘The Brook” and ‘Tears, 
Idle Tears” words by Tennyson, also a bal- 
lad written by one of the members. Miss 
Caroline E. Roach recited ‘‘The Wedding 
Feast” and two Irish dialect pieces; that of 
‘‘Love in a Kitchen” was capitally rendered. 
By general request, Mrs. Abba Goold Wool- 
son, President of the Association, and Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, President of the Union, 
brieily outlined the purposes and work of 
the society, and Miss Georgiana Davis and 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles also referred to the top- 
ics discussed and the growth of this excel- 
lent reform. The committee in charge of 
the reception consisted of Abba Goold 





Woolson, Abby T. T. Codman, Susie Crane 
Vogl and Harriette R. Shattuck. The 
Treasurer's address is the Woman's JouR- 
NAL office, where members will kindly re- 
mit delinquent fees. 





STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 

A meeting of the New York Committee 
for the Prevention of State Regulation of 
Vice, the president, Mrs. Abby Hoppér 
Gibbons in the chair, was held in the par- 
lors of the Isaac T. Hopper Home, on 
Wednesday afternoon, the 2d inst. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Josephine E. 
Butler of Liverpool, and other European 
correspondents, giving encouraging ac- 
counts of the progress of the movement 
abroad, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Federation to promote the Abolition 
of Government Regulation of Social Vice 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

Mr. A. M. Powell offered the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopt- 
ed: 
Resolved, That we hail with profound sat- 
isfaction the recent important action of the 
Municipal Council of Paris in voting, by a 
large majority, to abolish the ‘‘police des 
meurs,” the special police hitherto employ- 
ed to enforce the governmental regulation 
of legalized prostitution. 

Resolved, That this committee has learned 
with much regret and apprehension of the 
action of the American Public Health As- 
sociation at its late annual meeting in New 
Orleans, in adopting a sensational report, 
commending European governmental regu- 
lation of prostitution and looking to the in- 
troduction in this country, with modifica- 
tions, through the medium of State legisla- 
tive enactments and municipal ordinances, 
of a kindred immoral system of State-regu- 
lated social vice. 

Mrs. Butler writes: ‘‘The ‘police des 
meurs’ is thus abolished in Paris. The im- 
portance of this resolution of the Munici- 
pal Council cannot be over estimated. Think 
of America proposing establishing a system 
in the very year when, after one hundred 
years of complete trial in Paris, it is abol- 
ished as useless and corrupting! Le Cour 
has also issued another book, from which 
I quote as follows the concluding words: 
‘In conclusion I insist upon this point, that 
arbitrary, or rather discretionary, proceed- 
ings are necessary for the ‘‘police des 
meurs.”’ This on the one hand and the 
Paris Municipal Council's resolutions on 
the other, pose the question very clearly. 
We cannot doubt but that the ‘police dea 
maurs’”’ will struggle on after January Ist, 
1882, for bad things die hard, but, neverthe- 
less, its doom has been pronounced, There 
has been, early in January, a new munici- 
pal election in Paris, and the new munici- 
pality is almost identical with the old one; 
if at all changed it isa little more favorable 
to our cause.” A. RB. P. 


+ 
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BOOKS FOR THE SOUTH. 





There is a great destitution in some parts 
of the South of books to be used in the 
Sabbath schools. On either side the divid- 
ing ridge betwixt the Little Laurel and the 
Big, in the county of Madison, State of 
North Carolina, 1s a settlement of farmers, 
mostly living in log cabins, who are a relig- 
ious people. They wish to bring up their 
children in the same way and have institut- 
ed Sabbath schools. This school hasasup- 
ply of Bibles and testaments, but lacks 
reading books to interest the young, and I 
wish to call the attention of your readers to 
the fact that there are many books in their 
households which have been read and laid 
by,—and the same may be said in the Sun- 
day schools,—which if these scholars had 
would be a rich treat, and it would be the 
means of inducing a larger attendance. 

If some ladies would take the trouble to 
make a collection and forward to Mr. Car- 
ter Lawyer, Marshall, Madison county, N. 
C., they would be the means of speeding 
God’s work, 5. P. MAYBERRY. 

Cape Elizabeth, Me. 

———_.. +e eo —_—_____- 
READING FROM BROWNING. 


Mr. Levi Thaxter has generously con- 
sented to give one of his delightful readings 
from Browning, The Flight of the Duchess, 
for the benefit of the New England Hospi- 


tal for women and children. It will take 
place on some afternoon of next week. 
E. D. ©. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


A series of anonymous novels will be be- 
gun by James R. Osgood & Co. in April. 


A. R. Spofford and Charles Gibbon are 
about to offer ‘‘The Library of Choice Lit- 
erature,” to be complete in eight volumes. 


James R. Osgood & Co., have chosen the 
title of **Round Robin” for their new series 
of anonymous novels, the first of which will 
soon appear. 


Professor R. B. Anderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is writing the bio- 
graphy of Ole Bull. Professor Anderson 
is also preparing an American edition of 
the works of Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. wiil print. 


Of all the minor novelists no one writes 
urer and more wholesome stories than Miss 
irginia F. Townsend. Her moral stand- 
ards are of the highest, and the womanly 





graces of her heroines are as pleasant to re- 
call as the manly strength of her heroes. 
Her last book, ‘‘Lenox Dare” (Lee & Shep- 
ard), relates the we pe history of a 
beautiful, spirited and noble-hearted girl, 
whom sorrow disciplines and happiness ex- 
alts. This book is a distinct advance upon 
Miss Townsend’s former ones. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce aseries 
of books on ‘‘American Men and Women 
of Letters,” edited by J. T. Fields, and a 
series of ‘“‘American Statesmen,” edited by 
J.T. Morse, Jr. Mr. Warner will do Irving, 
H. E. Scudder is engaged on Noah Webster, 
T. B. Aldrich on Willis. Mr. Morse’s 
series bids fairto be both interesting and 
important. 


A full length pen-and-ink sketch of Miss 
Genevieve Ward will be the frontispiece of 
the next number of The Critic, out on the 
12th. The story of Miss Ward’s play, ‘‘For- 
get-me-not,” is told by Miss Kate Field. 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen describes Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson’s work in the United States, and 

rs. Julia C. R. Dorr contributes a sonnet 
to George Eliot. Among the reviews isa 
lengthy one of nay autobiography, ac- 
companied by two illustrations. 


Lenox Dare. By Virginia F. Townsend, 
author of ‘A Woman’s Word and How 
She Kept It,” ‘“That Queer Girl,” ‘‘Only 
Girls,” etc. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Price, $1.50. 

This story of Lenox Dare, like the others 
of Miss Townsend, wins by high models to 
the side of true and noble living. Good and 
bad traits of character appear in strong 
contrast. Lenox Dare is the heroine, who 
with every disadvantage makes a noble 
life for herself. The beauty of generosity, 
and the good that may come from it, ap- 
pear in Ben Morris and his mother, while 
in strong contrast are the characters of 
Mrs. Abijah Crane, Austin Kendall, Gu 
Fosdick and others. The story ends well, 
as all stories should. The heroine mar- 
ries Mr. Beresford, is a good step-moth- 
er, and a happy wife. 








Given up by Doctors. 


“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by so simple a 
remedy?” 

I assure you it is true that heis entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters; 
and only ten days ago his doctors gave him 
up and said he must die!” 

‘*Well-a-day! That is remarkable! I 
will go this day and get some for my poor 
George—I know hops are good.”—-Salem 
Post. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
March 14, 3.30 P. M. Mrs. H. H. Robinson will 
read a paper called “Bohemian sketches." 


Mrs, Kate Gannett Wells lectures in Wes- 
leyan Hall, Maroh 17, at 3 P, M., on “Industrial Ed- 
ucation.’’ Ladies and Gentlemen invited. 




















Sunday Meetings for Women.—At_ 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,’ March 13,3 P. M. 
Speaker, Miss Horatia S. Ware. Subject, “Churches 
in Rome.” Women invited. 





Moral Education Association.—A series 
of meetings under the auspices of the Moral Educa- 
tion Association will open at the residence of Mrs, 
Mason, 626 Main street, Charlestown, Saturday, 
March 19, at 3 P.M., Dr. C. W. Emerson will ad- 
dress the meeting on the subject of “Home.” All 
are invited. 





Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons and classes. 
Clara Gamwell Warner, instructor Persoual appli- 
cations received on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
only, from six to seven o’clock Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
PINE CLIFF COTTAGE, 
E. L. W. —. raga 





Principal. 





The Spring Quarter of 10 weeks will commence 
April 25th. Six boarding pupils of both sexes will 
be admitted. Pupils and other children, with or 
without their parerts, can be boarded curing the 
summer vacation. The location is one of the most 
healthy within ten miles of Boston, with ample 
grounds and every requisite for study and recreation. 

Parents who wish to travel and be exempt from the 
care of their children during the summer, and who 
are seeking a retired and healthful place adapted to 
the nature of a child, and therefore conducive to 
happiness, where especial attention will be given to 
their manners and habits, and being under the direct 
supervision of the principal, the best of care grant- 
ed, prey and morally, as well as mentally, can 
not fail to be satisfied. 

TERMS: A scholastic Fi Tuition in English 
Branches, Plain Needle Work, Pencil Drawing (in- 
clusive of board and washing), $200. Other branches 
at a reasonable extra charge. 

Application made and information procured by ad- 
dressing the Principal, 1 City Square, Charlestown 
District, Boston, prior to April, after which time at 
Pine Clift Cottage. 


REFERENCES. 


Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, D. D., Boston; John G. Whit- 
tier. Oak Knoll, Danvers; Joseph Cartland, Gertrude 
W. Cartland, former Principals of Friends’ Boarding 
School, Providence, R. I; Col. Eliphalet Stone, Ded- 
ham, Mass; Rev. W. G. Babcock, Boston; George A. 
Sawyer, Principal of Commercial School. 161 'Trem- 
ont Street, Boston; Mrs. H. W. Sewall, Melrose, 
Mass; Miss Lucy Larcom, Beverly Farms, Mass. 





7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


Carden Tea Cafe, 


125 Tremont Street, 
ROOM 6. 


Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Garden Tea: 
and Royal Old Government Coffee. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
stpaid. Send “money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
17ly 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


87 CORN BIxI.&. 











INTo. 





The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the inventions of the 
yeuss who I. comfort, heal sty than 
ve 


a, a Se See = invention AY a 
women a blessin growin 
inestimable value. — waite of 
Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MBS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue care pass 
the door every few minutes. 





“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.” 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





**‘What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,”’-—London Spectator. 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00, 


For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 





Class Of Boece. ccs ccc eeees eee veee$l0.00each. 
66 B. wcccccccccceseccoccscecs 14.00 “ 
CF HF Bcccccce PTTTETITIT TTT Tire 17.00 “ 
GF OH J, cccecccccesocccocsccccce 20.00 “ 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Instruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 





School of Elocution & Expression. 


= term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon 8t., Boston. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Natritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
nd fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 











Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense. will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


a 

Cambridge Laundry. 

One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call Mondays at any part of the city and de- 
liver the goods fon Holland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 
Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 


Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








H lj These beautiful pictures are exac 

e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 

cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 

E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 

NGTAavViINgSana of the finest of modern French 

and English Publications. They 

are printed upon the same paper, with the same 

ink as the original engravings, and will never 

Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 

and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 

CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’8 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 


213 Tremont St. 6mo 


ADVERTISING CARDS 


RARE CHANCE. 








For one week I offer 300 cards from Odd Box, at 
$1.00 per hundred, in order to make room for Easter 
and French Cards. Have you seen 


MOLL PITCHER? 


HMATCHY’S COIN TEST FOR SALE. 


APPLETON’S, 


7 SCHOOL ST. . BOSTON, 
MOLL PITCHER. 


Just arrived. 88cents by mail. APPLETON, No. 
7 School street, Boston. 


$ a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
mf free. Raaress H. Hatizett & Co., Port- 
and, e. 
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